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The Racing Outlook 


HINGS have certainly been happening in the 
racing world, and the outlook is very different 
to-day from what it was not very long ago. ‘The 
most important change is due to the development 
of the Totalisator, but we have also to take into account 
the “rationalisation” of the Grand National. Few objections 
can be made to the alterations in the conditions of entry, 
which are, indeed, very much the same as those which 
were proposed and rejected last year. In future—z.c., 
from 1931 onward—only horses which have distinguished 
themselves in other and similar steeplechases will be 
allowed to enter. In the last few years the fields have 
been so large that the best entries have often been interfered 
with or knocked over by riderless horses. Huge sweepstake 
promotions are not likely to diminish the fields or make 
these dangers less. It is true that in the Irish Sweepstake 
on the 1931 Grand National there is to be no difference 
between the prizes awarded to the drawers of unplaced 
runners and those who draw non-runners. But it does 
not follow that others will follow this example, and, in any 
case, something had to be done. The new condition 
seems at first sight, perhaps, more drastic than it really 
is, for if we look back to 1929, we shall discover that most 
of that year’s sixty-six runners would have passed the test. 
Another change is the alteration of the minimum age 
from five to six. Only five five year olds have won the 
race since it was first run in 1839, though it has been won 
by a thirteen year old on one occasion. In fact, of course, 
the glory of the Grand National is its uncertainty, though 
after the new rules are adopted it may be expected that 
the race will become a far better test of the finest forra 
than it has been in the past. 
Lord D’Abernon, at the annual meeting of the 
Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association, reviewed the gereral 
causes which have led to the present rather alarming state 
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of the industry, and came to the conclusion that on 
the most potent ameliorating factors was likely to be 
development of the ‘Totalisator. Sir Clement Hind 


the Chairman of the Betting Control Board, who contrib: : 


an article on the subject to this issue of Country I 
is satisfied with the results so far achieved, and is confi 
of the future. Lord D’Abernon relies on the argument 
if the “Tote” has only just begun to gain an effec 
footing with the betting public and has been able to « 
over a quarter of a million, its possibilities must be brill 
He estimates that the three millions passing through 
Totalisator this year represent less than two per cent 
the total money which passes in this country in betting, 
that as soon as it attracts a larger proportion of “ on 
course ”’ betting, and still more of betting “ off the cour 
its earnings will enormously increase. ‘The slowness 0: 
development Lord D’Abernon ascribes to the inhe 
tendency in human nature, and particularly in Bri 
human nature, to avoid cash payment. He also recogn 
the fact that, on the whole, otalisator betting is li 
to reduce the total amount of turnover. Already he kn: 
many members of rich families who are content wit 
modest two or ten shillings where previously they wo 
have bet in fivers. But he maintains that this reduct 
in turnover is no real loss to the nation. “ Betting o 
small scale,” he says, “is hardly gambling ; it is rathe 
modest expression of opinion—-a gymmastic exercise 
the judgment in testing evidence and report.” 

It is, however, the practical utility of the “ Toi 


from the point of view of horse breeding that is of greats 


interest to the breeder of thoroughbreds. Lord D’Aber: 
has a good metaphor to explain his point of view. Forme 


a vast stream of gold—something about half a million 


day—-passed in betting in this country. The “ Tot 


was established by the Jockey Club as a power station | 
harness the forces represented by the stream of mone 
to useful purposes ; but, so far, the apparatus and machiner 


have only been partly used. Means must be found 
utilise more of the power available. With regard to t 


money itself, the breeders have adopted the very stron 


and sensible attitude that zhey do not wish for any dir: 
subvention ; 
from the improvement of racing, the reduction of entrai 
fees and amelioration of prizes. This is a sane and reas: 


able attitude and one which is likely to result in improvin 


both the quality and the value of the thoroughbied. 


Meanwhile, in realms to which the thoroughbred doe 


not condescend there is a movement afoot to banish 
horse from our streets, a movement to which Gen 
Sir John Moore and the National Horse Association h 
recently drawn attention. It is a subject on which ii 
very easy for motorists and municipal reformers to 


unreasonable, to allege that the horse is now an anachronis ! 


that he has outlived his day and that his place is now 

museum. On the other hand, horse lovers are often inclit 
to shut their eyes to the inevitable aevelopments of mode 
traffic and locomotion, and to declare that there is no tri 
in the plea that the slow-moving horse vehicles, by imped 
the progress of the faster-moving motor vehicles, lead 
traflic blocks. ‘The fact is that what is chiefly nee« 
just at present is more intelligence in the use of the r 
on the part of drivers both of horse and motor vehic 
and a little more consideration for one another’s difficult 
‘The drivers of horse vans in London, fox instance, are 1 
as a rule, of an accommodating type and generally man: 
to keep as near the middle of the road as possible ; w! 
many lads who whizz through the streets in he: 
motor lorries have still less consideration for their fell 
users of the road. In any case, before horse transpor' 
dekarred during the rush hours, it is to be hoped t 
motor parking-places may be provided for the thousan 
of country motor ’buses and chars-a-bancs which 

present make many streets alinost impassable. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait, taken out huntir.z 


they are quite satisfied to profit indirecily 
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been regretting the decline in the art of 
vituperation among soldiers, sailors, bargees and 
= authors. He is certainly right about the authors, 
wh are much more apt to butter than to abuse 
ea other. ‘This may possibly be taken as evidence 
of . kinder and more civilised state of things, but it 
ecl »ses the gaiety of readeis. The old vituperation 
wa great fun, but it may be doubted whether it did 
muh good. We know from Pope that he sent his lines 
on Atticus to “Mr. Addison and he used me civilly 
eve. afterwards.” They theretore attained their object, 
anc small wender, for who would not quiver when struck 
by such a shaft? But another famous assault was less 
successful. By belabouring Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
Macaulay has given him an immortality which he would 
never have gained by his poetry. Not only that, but he did 
his victim very little harm at the time. Mr. Montgomery 
replied with some spirit, wishing his assailant “a nobler 
office than that of being the hired assassin of a bigoted 
review,” and his works continued to sell in large quantities, 
one of them reaching its twenty-eighth edition. It almost 
seems as if it were more profitable to treat people we do 
not like ‘‘ with the contempt they deserve.” 


| IRD DAVID CECIL has, in an entertaining lecture, 


()BJECTIONS have not been long in forthcoming to 

the proposals of the Office of Works for the site of 
the new block of Government offices in Whitehall. It 
is contended by Sir Leslie Scott, the chairman of the 
Charing Cross Bridge Advisory Committee, that if the 
buildings are brought forward to the frontage line which 
has been selected, a grave injury will be effected to the 
north bank of the river between Westminster and Charing 
Cross. The site is undoubtedly one of the key sites on the 
Embankment, and to impair in any way the majestic curve 
described by the river and the buildings that are aligned 
with it is altogether unthinkable. But actually there is much 
to de said for the Government proposals, which have the 
approval of the Royal Fine Art Commission. Their plan 
would maintain the alignment of New Scotland Yard 
an‘, although involving a drastic curtailment of Whitehall 
Ge dens, would still leave a margin of green between the 
ro;1 and the buildings. On the Whitehall side there 
we ild be room for a garden south of Gwydyr House, 
wh ch, while making a pleasant break among the blocks 
of Government offices, would preserve for Inigo Jones’s 
Ba queting Hall the comparative isolation it now enjoys. 
Tl» question to be decided is whether it would not be 
we th while sacrificing the majority of the gardens on the 
Er bankment side to save the Banqueting Hall and the 
Ce otaph being dwarfed by a huge pile of buildings in 
cle e proximity to them. But before a final decision is 
coi ie to a consultation such as Sir Leslie Scott has suggested 
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between the Office of Works and his own important 
Committee would certainly be desirable. 


‘THE late Sir Otto Beit was one of those men 
whose stirling personality is apt to be obscured at 
their death by the number and value of their services, 
however medestly they were originally performed. A man 
such as he, who made one fortune in the goldfields and 
inherited another ; who was a power in Imperial finance 
and one of the moulders of a young nation ; whose _ bene- 
factions to science and learning were princely; a man 
with such outstanding achievement to his credit is in danger 
of becoming a figurehead, hung about, after his death, 
with tributes that he sedulously avoided during life. For 
the finest thing about him was not what he did, though that 
entitles him to admiration, but what he was in himself— 
an essentially simple, discerning and civilised man who never 
let wealth or a career distort his sense of values. He made 
happiness his goal, not only the giving of happiness by a 
score of well-conceived means, but for himself in his home 
and family. None who knew him at Belgrave Square, 
with its admirable works of art, or at Tewin Water, 
with his family and well-chosen friends, and the garden 
that he loved, can doubt that he did achieve that inner 
happiness for which we all strive and which is most 
difficult of attainment for those that have riches. 


"THE Universities were luckier than they often are to 

find the sun shining at Twickenham on ‘Tuesday when 
most of England was shivering under a blanket of fog, and 
even their most fervid supporters had spent the morning 
in London wondering whether they would ever get to the 
ground or whether they would be able to see the ball if 
they did. That the game was a good one and that the 
sides were evenly matched is evident from the score—a 
draw in ’Varsity Rugger is not a frequent occurrence. 
Oxford started in more dashing style than most of their 
friends thought likely, for with T. M. Hart, the Scottish 
International, away, the really brilliant element in their 
attack seemed to have been reduced to Roberts, whose play 
has lately been variable. But on this occasion they surprised 
their opponents at the outset by an unexpected series of 
attacks and their tackling, especially that of Cardale and 
Minns, was admirable. The result was that the Cambridge 
men—far more formidable as a rule in attack—had no 
success until just before half-time, when they abandoned 
passing methods for punting, and Tallent beat his opposite 
number and scored a fine try. Cambridge were certainly 
unfortunate in the misunderstanding between Williams and 
Simpson, which allowed Oxford to overrun the ball before 
the try could be converted. As it was, the second half 
was a ding-dong struggle in the gathering darkness, except 
for the moment when Oxford, having been given a penalty 
kick, Henley sent the ball straight between the posts. 


PRELUDE TO CHRISTMAS. 
When to the shepherd’s flute the heart no more replies. 
When star fires light no answering fires in eyes 
That scan the snowy fields with chill, indifferent gaze 
On Christmas Eve, in eyes that see with no amaze 
The rainbow fruitage of the tree whose candles glow 
As Michael’s lifted sword—ah then the heart may know 

There is no cunning or device 

May lead her back to Paradise. 

FreDA C. BOND. 


URELY there is another way of relieving traffic in Cam- 
bridge otherwise than by driving a by-pass straight 
through Grantchester meadows. Here is an instance 
demanding all the resources of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England. How steadily the Council’s influence 
is growing appears in its monthly report for November. 
For example, every County Couacil in England, with the 
solitary exception cf that of the Kesteven Division of 
Lincolnshire, has now adopted by-laws under the Adver- 
tisements Regulation Act. Similarly, the more progressive of 
counties have taken advantage of the statutory powers 
conferred by the Petroleum (Consolidation) Act, 1928, for 
the control of petrol filling stations, so that before long the 
promiscuous erection of stations will be checked and a 
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measure of control be exercised over the appearance of 
those that are in existence in most parts of England. 
Several “‘ anti-litter leagues ” have been formed, and two 
firms—Messrs. Callard and Bowser, and Messrs. Cadbury— 
have taken the admirable step of inserting in their packages 
a notice begging customers not to spoil the countryside 
by throwing the wrappers about. It is to be wished that 
the great tobacco firms would follow this lead. 


“THERE are many reasons for being grateful to the B.B.C., 

and one of them is that they provide for us the materials 
of unending argument over questions of pronunciation. 
There are few subjects on which we are more intolerant 
of other people’s methods; we cannot conceive how 
any respectable person can make a syllable long when 
we make it short. The learned advisers of the B.B.C. 
caused a general ferment by one or two of their decisions, 
such as that the second syllable of “ decadence ’’ should 
be stressed, and they have now wisely bowed before the 
storm and reversed their decision. ‘They have further 
proclaimed that “fragile”? should not be, in regard to its 
“i,” on a par with “ docile.” That is sensible of them, 
for most people cannot conceive any other way of pro- 
nouncing the word; they feel that it is like “ yorker ” 
in the old story, that they “don’t know what else you 
could call it.””. On these disputed points peace now reigns, 
but another and terrible war will soon break out, for we 
are told that the B.B.C. will shortly ask for hints on sur- 
names and Christ'an names. Prima facie, every man or 
woman ought to know best how to pronounce his or her 
name, but, unfortunately, they do not. Moreover, some 
families, and very good families, too, have, in the last few 
years, changed the traditional method of pronouncing their 
names, presumably in despair, at the ignorance or obstinacy 
of other people. Here, then, are all the makings of a very 
pretty quarrel. 


T is a sad thing about all champions of all games that 
they are mortal and cannot go on for ever. The time 
must come, first, when they are not quite so good as they 
were, and next, when they are not quite so good as somebody 
else. At the present moment one champion, who has 
been, in his time, supreme, seems to be starting on that 
inevitable downhill road. ‘This is Charles Read of Queen’s 
Club, for many years now the champion player of squash 
rackets. D. Butcher, the marker at the Conservative Club, 
challenged him; the first part of the match was played 
in Read’s own court at Queen’s, and the challenger now 
leads by three games to love. It is always rash to predict 
defeat for such a great player as Read, but with the second 
half to be played in his opponent’s court it does seem as 
if his empire were about to end. Butcher has the advantage 
of youth ; he is fifteen years the younger of the two, and 
that is a big handicap for the elder to give away in a game 
so fast and hard as is squash. A little pace and a little 
confidence must slip away with the gliding years, and this 
makes all the difference between the player’s keeping the 
other man on the run or being on the run himself. What- 
ever happens, we may expect a fierce and gallant fight 
in the second half of the match on the 15th of this month. 


T’ would surprise a great many well informed people 
to learn that our Protestant and Reformed Church of 
England contains within its ranks two dignitaries possessing 
the splendid title of cardinal. ‘They belong, it appears, 
to that ancient corporation, the College of Minor Canons 
of St. Paul’s, one of those obscure cathedral bodies which 
have inherited their constitution direct from medizval 
times. The head of the college is a Custos, or Warden, 
who is elected annually by his brethren, and next to him 
come the two Cardinals, a senior and a junior. The 
duties of these functionaries do not seem to hzve been 
very exacting. ‘They were to note down the members 
of the cathedral body who were late for the services, and 
to hear the choristers their cathecisms. But now it seems 
that even these duties have fallen into abeyance, and the 
two cardinals are free to enjoy without worry or responsi- 
bility the prestige of their high-sounding names. It would 
be a thousand pities if this curious perpetuation of an old 
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title were ever allowed to lapse. The Church Asser 
has of late been levelling unfriendly glances on the | 


corporations of cathedrals, but it is comforting to |: 


that the recent Cathedrals Commission especially re 
mended that this ancient body at St. Paul’s, which 
back to Richard II’s reign, should be left undisturbed. 


N that great work which yet remains to be writte: 
History of Sanitation, one of the chief sections will 
with the domestic bath, of which the evolution is a n 
of controversy in a London paper. Miss Katharine 
has produced an interesting series of references to 
in the Middle and Dark Ages to confute the notion 
baths in the home are a fairly modern institution. 
gave contemporary references for marble baths 
“h. & c.” baths strewn with herbs, hot baths in \ 
knights would wallow for hours after tournaments, 
baths administered by ladies to the weary znd wour 
In the sixth century St. Radigonde, who was pro! 
brought up in the Romen manner, created a scand: 
insisting on having a bath-house built in her conve 
Poitiers and compelling sick nuns to bathe. ‘The col 
of the bath habit among the upper classes seems to 
happened about 1600, and the fact that many monast 
had elaborate systems of running water supply—vw 
Wolsey constructed at great expense for Hampton Cor 
may indicate that the Reformation was responsibl. 
the decline in cleanliness by dissolving the “ luxurio 
religious houses. Certainly a bathroom, a common en: 
apartment in mediaval castles, was a novelty at Sot 
in 1800, and did noé exist in Buckingham Palace till 
the death of Queen Victoria. 


HIGHLAND FAREWELL. 
O Fiunary, the salt winds blow, 
That rock the seagull’s shadowy breast ; 
And she I knew, no more to know, 
Dies with the day, weeps in the west — 
A long farewell to Fiunary ! 


No more shall mournful Memory tread 
My father’s hills, aloof, apart. 
Their lands are lost, their glory fled, 
Nor any longer shall their heart 
Leap to the praise of Fiunary. 


Cold, cold the night that shrouds thy wave: 
And blind the corrie, thick with rain. 
But Southron stars shall light my grave— 

The yellow stars that know no pain. 
They never looked on Fiunary 


I go, for ever—yet thy kiss 
For ever wings this brow with grey. 
Thy name is in my silences ; 
And, in my lightest melody 
Of lands and laughter, far away, 
A deep desire of Fiunary ! 
Mary-ApDAIR MACDONALD. 


‘THE Bill which Lord Parmoor is introducing into 

House of Lords to enable the trustees of the Nati 
Gallery and the British Museum to lend works of 
to other countries will remove an anomaly which 
fast been growing into an acute embarrassment. Du 
the past four or five years we have relied freely on 
generosity of foreign Governments for the great loan e 
bitions at Burlington House, and to Belgium, Holland 
Italy, in particular, we owe enormous obligations. ‘] 
national debts we have, so far, been entirely unable to re 
although private collectors in this country have g! 
lent works of art to recent exhibitions in Brussels 
Venice. It will, no doubt, be objected in some quai 
that the risks of loss or damage in transport outweigh 
other considerations, and so distinguished a connoisseu 
Lord Crawford has already expressed strong criticisr 
the Bill. But it would be easy to make certain rese 
tions affecting outstanding masterpieces without invalida 
the general principle. We cannot go on accepting 
from foreign countries unless we are prepared to len: 
exchange. 
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THE MONTAGU’S HARRIER.—II 


By IAN 


'T may be stated here, for those who did not see my previous 
articles, that Montagu’s harriers lay their eggs on alternate 
days and commence incubation when the first egg is laid. 
The resultant hatch is intermittent, and in a clutch of five 
the eldest may be ten days old when the youngest arrives 

As in previous years, I had only worked the birds 

ny time with large young, it was new to me to see the smallest 
gster when about four days old begin to notice his parents 

xs overhead and plaintively squeak to them. One of the 

; illustrating this article shows the youngest watching the 
flying overhead while his mother stands waiting. The 

bird spent most of the time at the nest, either brooding the 
gsters or sitting beside them. Unlike my previous experi- 

5, the weather was excellent and very warm. ‘This, I imagine, 
he reason why she did not brood them all! the time. 

{ put in long spells, from three to eight hours at a time, 
luring the five-hour spells, which were the usual length 
, it was interesting to notice how bored the hen bird became 
things. She would try to sleep, but often flies, such as blue- 
»s, would annoy her, and the young ones would be frequently 
ye move, but not, as in the case when they got older and 
round the nest intv the surrounding reeds or sedge, down 
passages made by their constant use of these tracks. One 

it was hotter than ever, and she started to play with a long 
which lay across the nest. I think this passed the time 
er for over an hour. She tossed it over her head, got hold 
again, toyed with it by running her beak up and down it, 

»ventually snapped it in two. During all this play she went 

igh a remarkable series of stretching attitudes, partly to 

e the young ones and partly from the mere desire to stretch 
lf. ‘The one of her spreading out both tail and wings shows 
veautiful markings, and when I showed it to a friend who 


Ian Thomson. 


M. 





THE HEN ALIGHTING. 
Showing the peculiar attitude of landing with the long tail almost perpendicular. 


‘THOMSON. 


was keen on ornithology, he said that some people might think 
she was maimed. It does not strike me this way at all, because 
I imagine I saw the whole process, but it might someone else. 

‘There is one more point I noticed especially at the nest, and 
that was the bringing of extra building material to the nest all 
the time the young were present. This I know is characteristic 
of the harriers, but in the case of this pair of birds I saw two 
definitely different reasons for it. As I have already said, the 
weather was wonderful. One day, however, without any warning, 
turned out one of continuous rain. The previous day I had spent 
several hours in the hide, and the old female frequently brought 
beakfuls of reeds to the nest. It was a brilliantly sunny day, 
but she apparently knew that rain was coming, and wanted to 
make provision in case her nesting area was flooded. The other 
instance of reed bringing is when the bird is upset or frightened. 
I had been in the hide one day about two hours when a message 
was brought out to me and the bird flashed up from the nest. 
I did not come out and the bearer of the message left. About 
half an hour afterwards the old bird arrived with her beak crammed 
with reeds, and from the photograph I took it can be seen that 
she had a most terrified appearance—and it took her some time 
before she settled down to her usual condition of what appeared 
to me to be complete boredom. 

In 1928 I worked a nest of the Montagu’s harrier, but had 
very little time to devote to it. I noticed the hen bird was not 
quite the same as my hen of the previous year, but took very 
little notice of this. 

In 1929 I worked another nest apart from the nest visited 
by the cock, and I was glad to get the bird with eggs. Here, 
again, I noticed the bird was different from my first female, as it 
lacked the yellow iris so striking in those birds, and had more 
light markings on the head, but was darker in plumage. I then 
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realised that this was an immature hen, probably a first year’s 
bird, and that my bird of 1928 was also immature. I believe 
this nesting of the immature birds is not unknown in all the 
species of the birds of prey, but this I cannot vouch for. Others 
better qualified than I am will be able to substantiate this. 

I illustrate this article with photographs from three nests, 
the 1928 one and the nest and eggs of 1929, and the one I call 
the “‘ cock’”’ nest, also of 1929. I have just returned from the 
same district, and there again have seen and watched the evolutions 
of these beautiful birds. My heart has gone out to them and I 
forgive them all the damage they may do, because such buoyancy 
of flight and such gentle care bestowed on their young must 


AT THE 


A MEMORY 


T was like a breath of old times to see once more that 

ever-delicious play, “The Man from Blankley’s.” I 

note, by the way, two mistakes in the first programme 

of the new People’s Theatre which has _ established itself 

at the Fortune Theatre. First, the title is spelled without 
an apostrophe, and, second, the piece is described as “‘ a Comedy 
of the Early ’Nineties.” If my memory serves me right, the 
first production of this play, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
took place round about 1900, certainly not later than 1901. 
What a cast it was! The Tidmarshes were played by that 
exquisite couple, Mr. Weedon Grossmith and Miss Fanny 
Brough. Shall we ever again see the like of the first-named ? 
Lamb used to say of Jack Bannister that he played all his foot- 
men with an infusion of the gentleman. Weedon played all 
his gentlemen with a slight infusion of the footman, so that 
even in his own stage drawing-rooms he had always the manner 
of one standing behind a chair. I remember a farce—could 
it be “Mr. Preedy and the Countess ” ?—in which he was 
called upon to offer hospitality for the night to a lady of title. 
I am doubtful about the name of this piece because it is in my 
mind that the sleek, ill-bred, well-behaved little man insisted 
upon calling his visitor “‘ Your Grace,” as, for example, in the 
sentence: ‘‘ JI trust Your Grace will stay to breakfast. The 
ham is abundant.’’ Grossmith and his brother George were, 
of course, the authors of The Diary of a Nobody, before which 
masterpiece criticism is silent. Weedon died, alas, in 1919, leav- 
ing no successor. Henry Kemble, he of the loose jowl, was also 
in the cast. Again, what an actor, and one of whom it might 
again have been said that his tongue dropped fatness! There 
is a good story about Kemble which is perhaps not generally 
known. Being left out of the cast of a new Haymarket pro- 
duction, he headed the queue on the first day of booking. 
When the window was opened 
he asked in his rich voice: “ Is 
Mr. Kemble in the play?” and 
being told no, said majestically, 
“Then I do not care to see 
it!’’ Of the others, I distinctly 
remember Mr. Aubrey Fitz- 
gerald, whose insane giggle 
still sounds faintly but dis- 
tinctly in my ears. And then 
there was Hawtrey, of all light 
comedians “last, loneliest, 
loveliest, exquisite, apart ”—as 
Mr. Kipling wrote in another 
connection. Here was an actor 
whose urbanity must have won 
the heart of Walkley, who did 
not, I think, in any of his too 
few books leave us a worthy 
description of him. But then 
I do not know that anybody 
ever attempted to describe 
Hawtrey, and in any case I 
feel sure that none can have 
succeeded. We show a photo- 
graph of him in “ Lord and 
Lady Algy” which implies a 
fat man with plastered hair and 
an almost comically unintelli- 
gent face, and I remember 
that in real life that face was 
the colour of a deep rich 
port. Yet when he played 
he had an unique quality of 
what I should like to call 
bachelor distinction. Two 
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make even the most hardened preserver of game delight in seein:- 
such graceful creatures, provided that their numbers do nc} 


become excessive. The clutch of the Montagu’s harrier is give 
as four to five, rarely six, in the reliable bird works, but last ye 
a bird was found with eight eggs, and this one with ten. Anoth 
record smashed. So the Test Match players are not the on 
makers of records; and we can only hope that, come what ma 
there will always be a few pairs of these delightful birds who 
charm and life story gives such pleasure and recreation to tho 
of us who for our sins must work, and in a great city, and c 
only at odd times visit and rest in the country beloved by the 
birds and ourselves. 


THEATRE 


OF HAWTREY 


things endeared him to the public: on the stage he was t! 
perfect liar, and off it he was always crippled with debts a1 

difficulties out of which he found ways known only to tho 

who are at once scapegraces and the favourites of fortun 
One saw him as a kind of Charles Surface who managed | 
settle up without ever settling down. I remember, as a vei 
young man, watching him eat dinner prior to performing ; 
the theatre. It was in the provinces where the play begins ; 
half-past seven, and lo! at six o’clock Hawtrey had got himse 
into a dinner-jacket for the purpose of dining alone. It w: 
this spectacle which first struck in a young provincial th: 
awe for the capital from which he has never recovered. 

suppose we shall all be trying in the next few days to descril 
the personal enchantment of that portrayer of Pzrisian gigolo: 
M. Maurice Chevalier. Well, some of us may succeed becaus 
there is that about M. Chevalier’s world which makes hin 
describable. But just as you cannot describe what a well 
dressed man wears because you do not know what he has on 
so there is something about a well-bved, well-graced acto: 
which baffles description. One otf Hawtrey’s finest talent 
was to give the merely facetious the air of newly coined wit 
There is a moment in Anstey’s play when Lord Strathpeffe: 
rounds on the bourgeois presuming upon chance acquaintanc: 
and asks : “‘ Do you know what the elephant said to the earwi; 
as they were getting into the ark?” The bourgeois doesn’! 
know, and Strathpeffer says pointedly: “ Don’t push!” 


can still hear Hawtrey saying this and remember how he 


robbed it of all offensiveness. One of our best-known critic: 
was very cross the other Sunday with some musical-comed 


buffoon who made a joke about somebody’s whereabouts being 


found in the wash. This was one of Hawtrey’s quips in “ Th 
Man from Blankley’s,” and I seem to recollect that whe 
Hawtrey said it there was n 
sense of vulgarity, perhaps fo 
the reason that vulgarity wa 
not in Hawtrey’s world. 

Bui all that was a lon; 
time ago, and our immediat 
concern must be with th 
revival at the Fortune. M: 
J. T. Grein, that invincibl 
idealist, and Miss Nancy Price 
that very practical philosopher 
have between them assemblec 
as good a cast as present-da' 
standards of acting afford 
Mr. Guy Newall does ver 
well to impersonate or, in th 
music-hall sense, give an im 
pression of Hawtrey as Lor: 
Strathpeffer. Mr. Newall ca: 
be a very capable comedia: 
on his own account, but 01 
this occasion he has been wel 
advised to follow his leade: 
No music-hall comédienn 
who can credibly imitat 
Marie Lloyd can hope t 
please us so well in her ow: 
person, and all young playgoer 
should be grateful to M1: 
Newall for his self-effacemen 
and the opportunity of ob 
taining a late glimpse of a1 
old delight. For, of course 
the time is coming when ther: 
can be no imitations of Haw 
trey, since there will be none 
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left to remember him. As Tidmarsh, Mr. Huntley Wright 
by hopping about tries hard to recover the effect produced 
by Grossmith’s precarious immobility ; the difference between 
them is that Mr. Wright pretends to capture gentility by perky 
assumptions, whereas Grossmith dared not move a finger 
lest he lose that hard-won quality. Clever Miss Ethel Warwick 
as Mrs. ‘Tidmarsh is ably seconded by Miss Margaret Scudamore 
in the part of the dragonsome Mrs. Gilwattle, while the male of 
that species is terrifyingly presented by Mr. Sam Livesey. Miss 
ra Beringer as Mrs. Ditchwater has nothing to do except 
mope in corners in the best Rossetti manner, carry a bronzed 
psim, and generally imply that the zsthetic movement had 
reached Bayswater. Miss Dorothy Cheston gives an almost 
inconceivably good portrait of dewy innocence run to seed ; 
hey hen-witted laugh haunts me still. This brings me by no 
le:cal process to the finest beard I have ever seen worn on 
ary stage. It spoke volumes, and was a complete commentary 
o: Mr. Nathaniel Bodfish, though Mr. Frederick Lloyd, who 
w ce it, had little to say. As Mrs. Bodfish nobody could have 
bn fatter or rounder or nicer than Miss Laura Smithson, 
 » wonderfully conveyed the impression of being broader 
t] 1 she was long. Mr. Wilfred Fletcher was amusing behind 
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sparse whiskers, and as the entirely vacant Mr. Toomer, Mr. 
H. O. Nicholson contrived, in the words of the old song, to 
be absent yet present. Then there was Mr. Shayle Gardner, 
whose Dawes was the most imposing of all butlers, even more 
imposing than the same actor’s Antony in the musical comedy 
of ‘‘ Cleopatra.” Legend hath it that upon one occasion 
Mr. Gardner, arriving from Rome in the full panoply of a 
general at the end of Daly’s second act, slipped at the top of 
Cleopatra’s steps and noiselessly deposited golden helmet and 
golden shield at Miss Laye’s feet. Noiselessly, because all that 
armour was made of cardboard. I look to Mr. Gardner to 
contradict this, and I certify that, as the butler, Mr. Gardner 
dropped nothing. Joking apart, this was an excellent perform- 
ance, handscmely conceived and executed. Miss Pamela 
Carme was a quiet delight throughout the evening, whose most 
delirious moment was claimed by Miss Sydney Fairbrother 
when her Miss Bugle, that last outpost of antiquated virginity, 
confounded Strathpetler with a curtsey. This was wit in 
action. I find I have said nothing about the play. But then 
I did not intend to. Those who know it will need no descrip- 
tion, and it must not be spoiled for those who have this great 
treat in store. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


f HIS is the time of year at which those who yearn for a 
little golfing news in their daily papers ought to be 
grateful to the young gentlemen of Oxford and Cambridge 
who, by playing at least one match a week, provide 
a certain amount of pabulum. It may be that they get 

a ather larger proportion of public notice than their play 
\ ‘rants; “‘ wretched meritorious B ’’—or X or Y or Z—who 
ds not play for a University may say that he is quite as good 
as hey are and yet nobody pays any attention to him. However, 
tis fierce light that beats on a University side is part of the hard 
tr ning which unquestionably improves its golf, as the records 
oi championships show. 

When I recall my own times in a Cambridge team I am 
no. quite sure whether to be jealous of my successors or to be 
so‘ry for them. Certainly we did not have to work half so hard 
or face defeat at half such formidable hands. Neither, inciden- 
tally, did we—or, to be more precise, our parents—have to 
spend half so much money in travelling expenses. On the 
other hand, we missed, as compared with them, a good deal of 
fun and a great deal of valuable education in the game. As 
far as I can remember, we at Cambridge played in the October 
term two matches ; we went to Yarmouth, by an appallingly 
cold and early train, and we went to Blackheath. In the Lent 
term we were a little busier ; Yarmouth and Blackheath, teams 
which consisted mainly of the same set of players, returned our 
visits, and I must say it was extraordinarily kind of them, for 
that they enjoyed playing at Coldham I now utterly refuse to 
believe. We also received the Old Cantabs, who may be 
presumed to have liked revisiting the muddy haunts of their 
youth; I fancy we went to Royston, and that was all. Nowadays, 
I hardly think there is a single Saturday in either term on which 
the University teams do not play matches—occasionally at home, 
but much more often away—and these “‘ foreign” matches usually 
involve an early start, a long, cold drive and then a battle against 
some really strong adversaries entrenched in their own fastnesses. 
As long as I remember—and I do not think I shall ever 
forget that wintry morning’s journey to Yarmouth—I shall 
always be prepared to make due allowances for any University 
player who is not quite at his best before luncheon. Indeed, 
What surprises me is that, in such circumstances, they play 
as well as they do. 

_ As I went down in 1897, I suppose I must have played my 

first match against a University in 1898, for the Old Cantabs, 

W!o, two years later, were merged in the Oxford and Cambridge 

G \fing Society. I have been fairly hard at it ever since, for 

@ -ariety of sides, and unless there is any diary-keeping fiend 

W'> can prove me wrong, I am prepared to state that I have 

p! yed in more of these matches than anybody else. I have 

pa sed through the various stages of arrogance and humility, 

frm the belief that I ought to win to the conviction that I 

sh ll be very lucky to do so, and further, that I shall be offered 

Wem congratulations if I avoid defeat. I still find them the 

be t possible of fun, if rather more exacting fun than they once 

We e, and my only slight complaint is that the weather seems 

to 1ave a grudge against me, and that I am so often frozen to 

th marrow or drenched to the skin on these otherwise cheerful 
oc isions. ‘There is one thing to which a man must make up 


his mind if he plays against the heroic undergraduates. Come 
rain, hail, snow, thunder or lightning, he has got to go through 
with it, as long as the greens are not positively under water, 
and he had better buy—as I have been meaning to do for twenty 
years or so—a pair of mackintosh trousers. 

My undergraduate season began last month when I played 
against Cambridge at Royston and Oxford at Addington ; 
Oxford and rain are, by the way, synonymous expressions at 
Addington, and we were lucky in only getting wet through 
after lunch. Royston halved with Cambridge, and Addington 
just beat Oxford. That would seem to show that Oxford is 
the better side this year, and I should imagine that this was so ; 
but it would be rash to draw an inference from the Royston 
match, because Royston is an odd course on which the visitor 
is apt to find himself ‘‘ done over and confoozled”’ by the 
hills and valleys, though no longer by the greens, which are 
now very good indeed. I am, at any rate once a year, a passion- 
ate Royston patriot, and I do think it a great achievement for 
that gallant little town, with the minimum of external aid, to 
hold Cambridge, but I should not draw too many inferences 
from the fact. 

To take the teams separately, Oxford have had a severe 
loss in Mr. Baugh, one of the best undergraduate golfers that 
ever played, but they have five old blues and Mr. Stuart Scheftel, 
who was reserve last year, and among those six are three of those 
alarming creatures called Americans, Mr. Sweeny and the two 
Scheftels. Moreover, I think both Mr. Marston and Mr. Keen 
have decidedly come on since last year. Mr. Marston began 
wonderfully well with a string of wins, including one over Charles 
Whitcombe, who was, of course, giving him a start. Playing 
at the top of the side, he has always to meet strong players, 
and he cannot win for ever; he has, in fact, lost a match or 
two since, but he is of the type that improves with hard battles, 
and his head will always be “ bloody but unbowed.” I played 
against Mr. Keen in a foursome at Addington and thought 
that he had come on a good deal since last year ; his driving 
was véry good indeed, and he brought the ball in just a little 
from the right in the American fashion, so that he must have the 
virtue of hitting ‘“‘ from the inside out.” It was so wet and so 
dark that I did not see much of the new players, but I am told 
Mr. Robinson, despite a rather odd up-swing, hits the ball a 
long way, and that Mr. Moss is a decidedly good freshman. 
Mr. Loveday I did just see drive, and he seemed to hit the ball 
a crisp and resolute blow ; I am told he is a good putter, which 
is, perhaps, even more to the point, but I did not get a chance 
of seeing him on the green. 

Cambridge have lost their most consistent player of last 
year, Mr. Eric Martin Smith. Otherwise they are much as 
they were, and they certainly did not show anything like the 
golf they were capable of at Hoylake in the University match. 
Oxford were, beyond doubt, the better side, but Cambridge 
really could not have been as bad as they seemed on that occa- 
sion. It is a great thing for them that they have got their last 
year’s captain, Mr. Prain, up for a fourth year, for he is a golfer 
of real possibilities and so a good man to have at the top of the 
side. I hate the expression “ a class player,” but I must admit 
it is useful. Mr. Longhurst, the new captain, is always a 
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reliable warrior, which is rather more than can be said for some 
of the other old blues ; but Mr. Bermingham is strong, with a 
fine swing ; and Mr. Carr two years ago had a good game in 
him, which ought to come back. I do not think there are any 
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very illustrious freshmen, but last year’s two reserves, Mr, 
Higginson and Mr. Martin Row, ought to be really good this 
year, for both have good free swings, and if the ball ‘mau 
be hit,” so also the club must be swung. 


Famous Hunts and their Countrie: 


THE BERKELEY 


HOSE who have had 

any experience of horse- 

breeding are the first to 

confess that there is no 

occupation from which 
it is more difficult to obtain 
consistently good results. Cer- 
tainly, if you wish to fill a stable 
with horses of one particular 
stamp, it is both easier and 
cheaper to buy them than to 
breed them, for the failures of 
some other person who _ is 
breeding on different lines may 
be exactly the type which you 
yourself are vainly trying to 
produce. Consequently, the 
Masters of Hounds who at- 
tempt to breed the horses 
necessary to carry their hunt 
servants are very few indeed, 
and one can seldom regard a 
stable of hunt horses as a 
permanent institution, so as to 
be able to return, as to a pack 
of hounds, with the certainty 
of being able to trace definite 
characteristics. The horses 
themselves change all too 


freely—in some cases, it must JACK. 


be confessed, the annual sale is 

looked upon as a not unimportant factor in the hunt exchequer. 
Even merely with normal wear and tear gaps occur which have 
to be filled with the best available material, and not necessarily 
with horses of any particular stamp. But here and there one 
does find a hunt stable of which the owner has a fixed idea as 
to the type best suited to his country, and where he seems to 
be able to satisfy his requirements with some regularity. 

Such a one is the Berkeley. In the case of a country of 
which the hounds, thanks to the care of Mr. Berkeley, are dis- 
tinguished by such a pronounced family likeness, it is most 
fortunate that the selection and the management of the Hunt 
horses should be in the hands of such an acknowledged expert 
as Colonel Turner, the other joint Master. ‘The Berkeley country, 
as was explained last week, is one of small enclosures and excep- 
tionally large ditches, and being almost entirely low-lying grass- 
land, carries a wonderful scent; so that it is necessary that all 
those who wish to be with hounds, and in particular the hunt 
servants, should be mounted on horses which are fast and yet 
handy, and which combine the stamina to gallop on in heavy 
going with the courage to extend themselves when jumping 
wide places. Though good horses go in all shapes, the sort 
most likely to fulfil these essentials is the ‘‘ long and low ” type— 
that is to say, a horse just under sixteen hands, on short legs, 
with power and quality. Unfortunately, this is the stamp which 
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HUNT HORSES. 


is much in demand, but whi 
is very difficult to breed. Ho 
ever, Colonel Turner seems 
have found more than his f 
share on which to mount t 
Berkeley Hunt servants. O 
could hardly hope, for 
stance, to see three hor: 
nearer to this ideal than Ki 
and Lambskin (ridden 
Morris, the huntsman) a: 
Northchurch, a grey, who 
ridden by the first whipper-i 
Their length, of course, is 
their shoulders and quarte 
and their lowness is due n 
to lack of girth, but to sh 
cannon-bones and hocks w 
let down. Not quite so pe.- 
fect in type, but apparent 
quite as hard and, if an 
thing, faster, are two moe 
which Morris rides—Reger.’, 
a chestnut, and Shausheen, 
bay. Of the short-backed so: 
with great power, perhaps 
the best representatives ai 
Brookend, who has an e: 
ceptionally nice forehand; 
Brandy, with head and neck 
set on exactly right; anc 
Beckhampton. Swank, a grey with a nice shoulder, ridde: 
by the second whipper-in, is of rather a lighter stamp, but is 
wonderfully hard horse and does a tremendous amount of work. 
It is unnecessary to add that these and all the other occupan 
of the stables at Berkeley are first-class performers—they wou! 
not be there if they were in the least likely to be found wanting 
under any reasonable circumstances. Colonel Turner has als 
collected just as fine a stable for his own use, upon which it woul 
be tempting to embark, but we are here concerned more proper'y 
with the Hunt horses only, and it must suffice to mention on 
one of its members—Jack. By a half-bred sire from a thorough- 
bred mare, Jack is one of the powerful short-backed stam», 
and is described by his owner as “‘ the horse of a lifetime.” The 
photograph, which is here reproduced, of his extraordinari!y 
sensible head explains, in part at any rate, the secret of his succ« 
in the hunting field. But to a casual stranger perhaps the mc 
impressive of all those who proudly wear the yellow brow-ba: 
of the Berkeley Hunt stable is Mulgrove. This beautiful chestn: 
who belongs to the Hon. Mrs. Robert Berkeley, is rather mo 
“on the leg” than the majority of those just mentioned, b ' 
his fine head and neck and his wonderful top are enough to ma 
one green with envy. However, he is not kept for admirati: 
only—apparently he does two hard days every week througho 
the season, and is as good as he is handsome. 
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From these few illustrations one can readily appreciate that 
Colonel Turner’s critical eye is not satisfied with anything but 
the very best, and that when he has found a suitable horse he 
makes the most of him. The Berkeley hounds, with the aid of 
their hill country, go on hunting in the spring considerably longer 
than most grass country packs, and their vale lies so low that 

are very seldom stopped by any but really severe frosts. 

e hunt horses must be kept very hard in order to stand 

vork, and their condition never fails to reflect the highest 

+ upon Garratt, the hard-working and highly efficient stud 

nin charge of the stables at Berkeley. It is, indeed, a pleasure 

> horses looking so well—a pleasure second only to that of 

» them galloping and jumping in the first flight with an easy 

ince. It is by no means uncommon for a good pack of 

ds to be handicapped by the fact that their Master is too 
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much absorbed in his hounds to regard the hunt horses as anything 
other than mere vehicles from which to see houndwork. In 
fact, instances are not lacking of really first-class houndmen who 
had some ulterior motive in mounting their hunt servants on 
second-rate animals; and it is recorded of Earl Fitzhardinge, 
who hunted the Berkeley country from 1807 to 1857, that he 
specially mounted his whippers-in on confirmed roarers. ‘“ | 
like to know where the beggars are,’ he would say, “ for 
with the bagpipes going, I can hear, if I don’t see them, 
in the densest cover.’’ This facility is now denied to the hunts- 
man of the Berkeley, and if ever he has felt the lack of it— 
a most unlikely event—that must have been the first handi- 
cap which he has experienced from a joint mastership com- 
bining such remarkable efficiency both in the kennel and in 
the stable. 


BRANDY. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


II—THE QUEEN’S PRESENCE CHAMBER 


The Queen’s Presence Chamber was finished by Gibbons and Verrio in 1678. The Throi 
Room was formed by Wyattville in 1825-30 out of the King’s Audience and Presen: 
Chambers, and decorated with existing Gibbons carving. 


OR the first two vears that Grinling Gibbons worked Royal palaces. Moreover, he was an experienced craftsian, 
at Windsor payments are made out in the accounts having been a liveryman of the Joiners’ Company as early as 
to ‘“‘Grinling Gibbons and Henry Phillipps, Carvers.” 1650, while Gibbons, in 1678, was only thirty years of age. 
At no other time in his career was Gibbons in partner- | Secondly, Gibbons’ work at Windsor was the first, or at the 
ship, though there can be no doubt that he employed most the second, application of his genius to mural decoration 
a large atelier. But at Windsor there were two reasons for his ona large scale, and the authorities may justifiably have hesitated 
collaboration with Phillips. In the first place, Phillips had to put the young, untried artist in sole charge of the wood- 
for long held the post of Master Carver to the King, and, as carving of the State Apartments. It is possible, indeed, that 
such, possessed a prescriptive right to execute the carving in Charles II’s enthusiasm for Gibbons’ work was still tempered 
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Gobelins tapestries of the story of Esther, signed Cozetti, 1783. 
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CHAMBER. 


The chimneypiece by Fohn Bacon, circa 1780. 
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by the supercilious opinion that his Queen expressed of it when himself to his profession without interruption ”” since “ he 
Evelyn introduced his “ discovery” to the King and Queen but yet a_ beginner. Six weeks later Evelyn took Gib! 
in 1671. and his “ Crucifixion ”’ to Court, where the King was “ astonis 
It was in January of that year that Evelyn had been walking —_ at the curiosities of it,” and had it sent up to the Queen, 
“ neere a solitary thatched house in a field in our parish” of also expressed such admiration of it that Evelyn expected 
Deptford, and, looking through the window, perceived a young to buy it, “it being a crucifix.’’ Unfortunately, the King 
man carving from a large cartoon of Tintoretto’s “ Crucifixion.” called away and— 
We know nothing of how or why Gibbons had emigrated from A French pedling woman, one Mad. de Boord who us’d to | 
Amsterdam. and established himself in the lonely cottage, petticoats & fanns & baubles out of France to the Ladys, beg: 
bevond what he told Evelyn at the time : ‘‘ that he might apply find fault with severall things in the worke, which she understoc 
\ . more than an asse 
monkey. 
This so  exasper 
Evelyn that he 
the work taken a. 
“finding the Qi 
so much govern’d 
an ignorant Fre 
woman.” 
Although not 
came of this d 
Evelyn _ introd 
Gibbons to Wren, 
promised to em 
him at St. Paul’s, 
again ‘* bespoke 
MatY for his work: 
Windsor which 
friend Mr. May 
architect there 
going to alter & re; 
universally.” = In 
meanwhile Gibb 
perhaps on 
recommendation, 
employed on 
internal decoration 
Cassiobury, which 
architect was altering 
: ~. i : ‘om for the Earl of Essex. 
a - : Since the Wind: 
commission must ha 
occupied all Gibbons 
time, and Cassiobi 
had been finished 
some years in 1038 
the Cassiobury w 
is likely to have b 
the earlier commissi: 
During their ‘i: 
year at Winds: 
(1676-77) Gibbon: 
and Phillips were 
gaged on decorat 
the rooms in 
patched-up 8 
Apartments 
Edward III’s build: 
among them the | 
ing Room. illustr: 
last week, and “* 
ilij™ roomes at 
Dutchesse of Po 
mouth’s _Lodgin 
Evidently the R 
mistresses had to 
accommodated be 
the heir presumpt 
for it was only in 
next year’s acco 
that the two car 
charged for work 
the Duke and Duc 
of York’s rooms 
the south side of 
Upper Bailey. In: 
about the same 
(just over £600) 
paid them— 
for sundy Carved w« 
by them performed u 
severall Wains 
Chimney peeces, Doc 
Dorecases, Pedestalls 
Pictures in His Mia’ 


Greate & Little 
Copyright 3-—-THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, SON OF QUEEN Chambers, Eatinge Ro: 


Over the east door of the Queen’s Presence Chamber. Musicke Roomes & P: 
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Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, by Mignard. 
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Backstaires, the Queene’s Presence, Privy Chambers & G: d 
Chamber. 

At about the same time Verrio was painting the ceili: 
in the Queen’s Presence Chamber, the Queen’s Gua 
Chamber immediately outside it, and the King’s 
Presence Chamber—which formed part of the presen 
Throne Room. 

The Queen’s Presence Chamber is one of t 
three apartments which survived entire the recor 
structions carried out by Wyattville for George LV. 
Its decoration is similar to that of the Queen’s 
Audience Chamber described last week—the ceili 
painted with emblematical allusions to Catherine 
Braganza, and the walls hung with the “ Esther anc 
Ahazuerus ” Gobelin tapestries. It has, in additio: 
a fine Georgian chimneypiece by John Bacon, whi 
is surmounted by a portrait (Fig. 4) by Mignar 
of Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans—a daughter 
Charles I—which takes the place of ‘a Magdalen, } 
expiring, beautifully performed by Caraccio” tl 
hung there in the eighteenth century. The carvi 
around it is highly typical of Gibbons, and culmina 
in a vigorously conceived eagle. Over the east d 
is a pathetic portrait of the Princess Anne’s hyd 
cephalous son, whom the ministrations of Dr. Radcli' 
caused to live, alone among her children, for quit 
number of years. ‘The fine swirling scrolis above i \¢ 
picture are a typical Gibbons motif, of which he v 
to make increasing use as time went on. Over ¢ 
other door is “la belle Stuart,” whom everybo 
fell in iove with, from. Louis XIV and Charles 
to Samuel Pepys, and whose features, there is go 
reason to believe, are yet preserved in those 
Britannia. Hamilton considered that “ it was har: 
possible for a woman to have less wit and m 
beauty.”” Her favourite amusements were blind ma 
buff, hunt the slipper, and card building. ‘| 
furniture of the room includes a fine set of seventee: 
century Venetian chairs, and among the four busts 
the room are two by Roubilliac of George II : 
Handel. 

The Throne Room (Figs. 7 and 8) overlooks | 
Terrace, and its walls are among the oldest in 
Castle, being those of Henry II’s Domus R¢ 
which probably incorporated a yet earlier structt 
dward IIL had his Presence and Privy Chamb 
here, and, till the building of the Waterloo Chamb 
these rooms also looked into Horn Court. May c 
verted the range to contain the King’s Presence a 
Audience Chambers which, from Bickham’s descript 
made in the eighteenth century, we can picture 
resembling those of the Queen. On the Presen. 
Chamber ceiling Verrio depicted ‘‘ Mercury with t 
portrait of King Charles II in his hands, shewing 
AND 6.—CARVING BY GIBBONS IN THE THRONE with Transports, as it were, to the view of the foi 

ROOM. Quarters of the World.” The Audience Cham: 
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ceiling depicted the establishment of pure religion in these nations 
by Charles II, attended by the Christian Virtues, the models 
for whom it is plezsant to suppose Ver-io found among the 
King’s ladies. The walls of both rooms were hung with rich old 
tapestries, and the throne stood under a canopy of green velvet 
embroidered with gold. Charles II’s throne, which has long since 
disappeared, is described in detail in the accounts, where we learn 
that it was made by Lewis Vanupstall and John Vanderstaine, 
the former of whom made the model of it. The latter, twenty 
years later, was the sculptor of the statues on Queen’s College 
library, Oxford. The throne appears to have been adorned 
with six “ figures called slaves,” recumbent figures called 
Prudence and Justice, two or three figures called Fame, “ two 
great pots” and three trophies. ‘The whole cost nearly £400. 
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The modern Throne Room might well pass as one of the 
original Charles II rooms, but for the ceiling, for Phillips’ cornice 
runs around it, and Grinling Gibbons’ mantling, probably ‘hat 
of the original Presence Chamber overmantel, surrounds the 
portrait of George III (Fig. 6). Some of his finest wor’ is 
also in the overdoor panels (Fig. 5). The furniture, bes des 
four important French commodes, includes a set of silt 
Gothic chairs that were specially made for Windsor C tle 
at the time of the reconstruction, and which were prol bly 
designed by Pugin. ‘The throne used by King George [V 
and in use until the present reign, was the gorgeous gold-p' ‘ed 
and encrusted throne of the King of Candy, now in ‘he 
Armoury. The present throne is a graceful period cha of 
modern construction. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


In the concluding article on Windsor Castle, to be published next week, the Grand Staircase, St. George’s 
Hail, the Waterloo Chamber, the Queen’s Guard Room and the Grand Reception Room will be described. 


AMAZONS 


By RicHarD BALL. 


HEY were christened—a fairly long time ago—Iris 

and Violet, and the result has been what that sort of 

thing so often is. Yet, despite their matter-of-fact 

plainness, they have both married mild and most 

devoted husbands of the non-hunting variety; and, 
one feels further surprised to learn, they are both fond mothers 
of families who are in process of being extremely well brought 
up. One would not, meeting them in public—and they frequent 
a certain type of publicity quite a lot—think that they had 
over-much time for that sort of thing. It might not occur 
to one, either, that they were sisters, though there is, of course, 
a family likeness, for they do not go about much one with the 
other, though they frequent the same events, and people speak 
of them as Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones. Also, there is always, 
at the show or sale or charity entertainment or whatever it may 
be, rather in the background and very often having something 
pointed out to him, a nice and rather languid and most often 
knickerbockered male. ‘There are often, tuo, a row of little 
girls in similar straw hats, or little boys in a graduated selection 
of sailor suits. But there is always a sense of shock when they 
turn to one and say, “I don’t think you’ve met my husband ?”’ ; 
or wave a well and capably gloved hand: ‘‘ These are my boys ”’ 
—or girls! One often but saves oneself upon the brink of 
saying that one had not expected it ! 


PP ITE EE Se. 


NO WEATHER 








IS TOO UNPROPITIOUS. 


But no! Everything is just quite otherwise! They th 
have most attractively feminine homes—they both had a ce: ain 
amount of money, but it must be added in justice that ‘he 
husbands had a good deal more—and therein they are, re ort 
runs, most convincingly feminine. One is told one woul: be 
“surprised.” All I can say is that I have met them, u >on 
occasion, resplendent from satin shoes to diamond earri 
but the effect has still been that of that Amazonian capab ity 
which sc definitely strikes one in the hunting field. 

It is there that I know them best. ‘They always seem very 
pleased to see you. They always wish you a hearty good 
morning in deep contralto voices. ‘They come to the meet in 
cars—high-powered, small-bodied touring cars—and_ most 
often the husbands drive them. ‘They look the acme of effic- 
ency as they walk about through the crowd. They are always 
very alive to the situation, and always very matter-of-fact. 
They are often humorous, too, in a straight-from-the-shoulder, 
none too imaginative way. Often one of them will have a 
joke—not an unpleasant, but a thoroughly funny and good- 
fellowship type of joke—to pass on to the old Major; and 
usually the other remembers somebody she wants to see—young 
Allardyce about that polo pony, or old Mrs. Ballantyne about 
that cook. Their horses, turned out with the same matter-of- 
fact perfection as are they themselves, are waiting, in charge of 
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excessively correct and expressionless, middle-aged grooms. 
Incidentally, one may remark that they have the reputation of 
being good mistresses, and their servants that of staying a long 
time. Sharp, quality, workmanlike horses, with thoroughly well 
done manes and bandaged tails, their very appearance, even 
standing there, seems to proclaim their mistresses’ matter-of-fact 
adequacy. One may add that they have both the means and the 
experience to prefer a type, and that their preference is, to all 
intents and purposes, similar. 

Watch them mount! Each groom puts a deferential hand 
nder his mistress’s foot. Each mistress gives a resolute spring 
ad gathers up her reins with a silent capability and a nod of 
ismissal, ‘The groom retires to join the husband in the waiting 
it. The mistress wends her way forward through the crowd, 
) join—and maintain her place in—the front rank. 

The Master knows them. 

“Morning, Mrs. Smith! ’Morning, Mrs. Jones!” They 
ither ask him awkward questions nor yet get into his way. 
Jil’um and the whips know them, too. They tip well and 
ith a due discrimination, and receive a proportionate respect. 
long the road to the covertside they jog—sometimes side by 
ie, but that more rarely—with a resolute air and most often 

a silence but broken by spasmodic replies to whoever may 
nge alongside. For as the moment for action approaches all 
her desires fade. 

But if they have grown serious upon the road, they become 
ore so by the covertside. Over both their faces there comes a 
esh expression of determination as they sit at ease in their 
ddles, hands correctly low, sharp horses—they always ride 
.arp horses costing money—with sharp ears pricked intelli- 
ntly forward, and their own grey eyes quietly ranging the 
ndscape and waiting for the call. ‘‘ Who are the two plain- 
kin’ women ?”’ more than one deafish and elderly stranger 
is been known to enquire, with the wind blowing the wrong 
ay. They took it in. Oh, rather! But they showed no 
m, either of displeasure or of passing it off with a laugh. 
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They are plain. They have faced the fact as they face all facts— 
and that is as they face all fences when hounds are running. 

It is most often then that Will’um, who, in such circum- 
stances, habitually “‘ knows nobody,” casts a wary eye to the 
right or left to see how they may be placed. ‘“* Good ladies,” 
he has been known to call them. ‘‘ Don’t get in a man’s way! 
And if you happen to ask them anything, you may be sure what 
they'll tell you’s right.” 

“Good ladies”’ in every sense of the word they are. 
Witness the devoted husbands and the beautifully brought up 
families. But those who follow somewhere somewhat short 
of the first flight may well ejaculate ‘‘ good ladies ” as they see 
them go at something high and thick and strong. Not that 
they are foolhardy. Not that they take—too often—a chance. 
But the horses are good and they themselves are resolute— 
and that combination goes a very long way most times. 

And as they face every fence and every fact, so, too, do 
they face all weathers. No day is too long—unless it be so 
for the horses, when they will resolutely turn for home. No 
weather is too unpropitious—though the husbands may shiver 
in a despicable solicitude behind the wind screens of the cars. 
But when the day is ovér, when they have played their very 
capable parts, adequately mud-stained, adequately wearied, 
their unaided complexions swept by every vagary of weather, 
as dusk comes stealing over the winter landscape, up the curving 
by-roads purr the searching cars. And then each, slipping 
from her saddle and surrendering her horse to the deferential, 
expressionless groom, donning the fur coat that the devoted 
husband holds ready for her, winding round her throat the 
highly coloured muffler that has been the children’s Christmas 
gift, takes her place in the waiting car and is so borne—with its 
head lights cleaving a path through the thickening shadows 
of the deepening dusk—back from the winds and the rain and 
the rigorous ardours of her pastime, to the influences of what— 
trustfully one accepts that statement—is a very perfect haven of 
domesticity. 
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T seems that Mr. Baird is firmly resolved to resign his position 
as Master of the Cottesmore Hounds, and that Leicestershire 
is inevitably faced with the problem of finding a successor and 
not merely a partner. It may be that the wish is father to the 
thought, but fox-hunting circles have been busy discussing the 
prospect of Lord Beatty as the future holder of this most responsible 
position. Lord Beatty is one of the few sailors who have managed 
to preserve a long connection with the hunting field despite the 
periods of exile necessitated by their profession, and there is 
no one whose features are better known to the villagers in the 
Shires. If anything were needed to increase the popularity of 
the Cottesmore Hunt in its own country, or to advance the cause 
of fox hunting in general, the personality of Lord Beatty at its 
head will surely supply it. 


‘T°HE accidents in which Sir Gerald Hanson and Captain 

Margesson, have this week had the misfortune to 
break a leg and a collarbone respectively, are a reminder that 
in the hunting field it is invariably the most trivial incidents 
which lead to the most serious results. In the one case it was 
a Swinging gate, in the other a rabbit hole which caused the trouble, 
and on these occasions it is always more annoying for the victims 
to reflect that if only the fall had happened at a fence, it would 
at least have consolidated their reputation for hard riding. 


t T’ must be a very long time since a numismatist held the office 

of Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
Dr. Hill, who succeeds Sir Frederic Kenyon at the end of this 
month, is probably the greatest living authority upon his subject. 
Fie has published writings upon the coins of all countries and 
periods, and also upon various individual artists. The astonishing 
thing is that he should combine with his remarkable scholarship 
a degree of esthetic perception to which few scholars attain. 
His brother, the late Professor Micaiah Hill, was the brilliant 
Professor of Mathematics at London University, where Dr. Hill 
h:mself began his University career. 


| ADY champions are now public characters, and Miss Diana 

¢ Fishwick, who saved our Ladies’ Championship for us this 
y-ar by beating Miss Glenna Collett, was, after Mr. Winston 
Caurchill, the chief speaker the other night at the annual dinner 
©. the Men of Kent and the Kentish Men. She is, for her age— 
fir she is still not one and twenty—an extremely cool and self- 
p»ssessed young lady, and these qualities have stood her in good 
‘ad in her golf. The critics may say what they like about her 
‘le, which is all her own, but she has the supreme gift of 
delivering the goods.”’ She was born with or has acquired a 
rfect game-playing temperament, at once very placid and 
ensely determined. She is, it is said, shortly going to America 
play in some of the winter tournaments in the South, and she 
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is of the kind that will do full justice to her powers, however 
strange her surroundings. 
F OUNDER’S DAY at Eton became a real occasion this year 
because the Prince of Wales came, for the first time, to the 
dinner in College Hall. No doubt he heard an admirable speech 
from the Provost, who, when he has a mind to it, is one of the 
best of all after-dinner speakers, as all those will acknowledge 
who remember his speech at the first annual dinner of old Collegers. 
To the ordinary Eton boy Founder’s Day is little more than an 
ordinary whole holiday and a non dies—that is, a day with no 
horrors of early school. The founder’s statue in School Yard 
is duly wreathed and the Collegers have an unusually good dinner 
in the middle of the day, but otherwise there is little to mark 
the day. It falls only a week after St. Andrew’s day, when old 
boys and parents come down in swarms, and watch football 
and give their young friends lunch and tea. ‘Two such days 
at so short an interval would be more than either party could 
appreciate. 
AN interesting event took place on ‘Tuesday, when the Lord 
= Mayor of Leeds unveiled a memorial to Louis Aimé Augustin 
Le Prince, who was undoubtedly the first inventor to make cine- 
matograph pictures and to show them by methods and apparatus 
strictly comparable with those in common use to-day. An 
impenetrable mystery surrounds the life of Le Prince. He was 
actually born at Metz, but lived for about twenty years in Leeds. 
Then, on September 16th, 1890, he was seen to enter a train for 
Paris, carrying with him luggage and papers. Since that moment 
neither he nor any of his belongings have been seen and, in spite 
ot the most exhaustive enquiries, not a trace of him has been found 
—surely as good an opening for a mystery story as could well 
be devised. 


BUST in bronze of Professor Baldwin Brown has been 
‘ presented to Edinburgh University, where he has occupied 
the chair of Fine Arts for fifty years. The bust is by Mr. C. 
Pilkington Jackson. Professor Baldwin Brown was a Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, until his appointment to Edinburgh 
in 1880. Since that day he has published very many volumes 
dealing with the fine arts, including his well known treatises 
on the Arts in Early England. One of his most recent books is 
a study of the earliest artistic activities of man, with the title 
The Art of the Cave-dweller. 


— HE very many friends of Miss Lilian Baylis will be delighted 

to know that, in spite of having undergone a slight operation, 
she hopes soon to be out of the doctor’s hands. The Old Vic 
will not be itself until she returns. It is not generally known that 
not only did Miss Baylis appear in public as a child violinist, but 
that both her parents were professional musicians. 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD’S LAST ESSAYS 


Last Essays, by the Earl of Birkenhead. With an Introduction by 

Lord MacMillan. (Cassell, 15s. net.) 

F it be suggested that during the latter months of Lord 
Birkenhead’s life the impending physical breakdown had 
to any extent impaired his judgment or dimmed the clarity 
of his thought, this volume is here to refute the suggestion. 
These essays deal with many subjects—with men, with 

books and with the political problems of the day which their 
author judged to be cardinal. ‘They are, many of them, in 
some sense, perhaps, only the by-products of his thinking, but 
they are all full of that shrewdness of observation, that relentless 
logic and that lucidity of expression which made Lord Birkenhead 
a great advocate and a very great judge. 

It is not easy to select from among so many topics the one 
which best exhibits the qualities of this author, but there is one 
subject on which he felt very deeply and upon which he writes 
not only with his accustomed skill, but with fire. In the section 
which is headed “ The Despised Politician” he remorselessly 
analyses the censures which have been heaped upon “‘ the 
politicians ” in relation te the part they played in the Great 
War, and the pretences which have been advanced by “ the 
soldiers ” and their supporters in the Press that they and they 
alone were the repositories of all wisdom and the only persons 
to exhibit either foresight or energy. It may be thought that 
in the cold light of “ twelve years after ” these propositions have 
only to be stated to be refuted, but it is not so. As Lord 
Birkenhead says, the old lady who bowed in church whenever 
the Devil was mentioned—‘‘ because one never knows what 
may happen, and politeness costs nothing ’”—has her counterpart 
in the multitude who rejected the soldiers’ claim to infallibility 
in the War but choose nowadays to echo his complaints of the 
‘““damned politicians.” But even a “ damned politician ” will 
turn, and Lord Birkenhead did well to remind us so forcibly 
that it was the despised politicians who forced on unconvinced 
generals the power and resources of mechanical warfare, that 
against the whole force of the General Staff it was the politicians 
who insisted on the employment of tanks. “‘ ‘The only request 
that we made to the Army,” says Lord Birkenhead, “ was that 
they would not employ this weapon prematurely. They derided 
and in every way disparaged it. But having done so, as soon as 
the tanks were delivered they prematurely and uselessly exposed 
this supreme weapon, which, if safeguarded and husbanded, 
might have won the final battle of the War.” Speaking with 
the authority he had, Lord Birkenhead has no difficulty in 
dealing with the censures of such men as Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
or even of Sir William Robertson himself. But it is when he 
comes to examine the pretences advanced in the Diaries of Sir 
Henry Wilson that Lord Birkenhead shows himself the shattering 
logician he was—for a moment at least both merciless and 
remorseless. He takes us at once to the heart of things when he 
quotes Wilson’s remark---written in 1g11-—“‘ Winston had put 
in a ridiculous and fantastic paper on the war on the French 
and German frontier, which I was able to demolish,” and 
observes that this very “ ridiculous and fantastic paper” was 
an almost exactly accurate forecast of the events at the beginning 
of the Great War. It is impossible to follow here the develop- 
ment of Lord Birkenhead’s argument as he takes us through 
the years covered by Wilson’s diaries, and shows the long suc- 
cession of instances of that very false prophecy and lack of 
foresight with which Sir Henry credited the politician. But 
one characteristic comment is worth quoting. Pointing out 
the “ schoolboyish ’’ quality of such remarks as “‘ Old Haldane 
nearly had a fit and was terrified out of his life. What a funny 
old thing it is!” ‘* You should have seen old Balfour’s face,” 
and “I tell you, I had Bonar Law in fits,” Lord Birkenhead 
remarks, “ If we compared ‘ Old Balfour’s’ brain with Wilson’s 
one might have fits oneself.” 

In the other, perhaps less lively, political essays there are 
many obiter dicta of the learned judge which we would like to 
quote if there were the space. For Mr. Lloyd George he foresees 
a great role to fill in the near future in consolidating the Empire 
for peace and prosperity. “i do not observe his equal among 
the men who deposed him.” And many will be found, even 
while the Round Table Conference is sitting, to echo his final 
summing up of the Indian problem. “ No honest English 
statesman,” he writes, “can, in my judgment, be found who 
will say that Dominion Status for India is attainable in the 
near future. Why, then, lie about it ? ” 

But it must not be thought that all of the writing in this 
volume is actively pclemical in character. There is a very 
shrewd and penetrating chapter in which Lord Birkenhead, 
calling upon his own experience of a career which he had made 
for himself, answers the question,‘ What would I do if I were 


twenty-one again.?”’. and there is much agreeable and well 
considered criticism of current literature. One cannot help 
feeling how essentially right he is in what he wrote about War 
literature in his commendation of ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western 
Front ” and his unhesitating censure of such books as “‘ Good- 
bye to All That.” And those who like a little quiet fun at the 
expense of popular idols will read with at least an occasional 
chuckle what Lord Birkenhead thought of “The Good 
Companions.”’ W. E. B. 


An Angler’s Anthology, compiled by A. B. Austin. (COUNTRY 
LIFE, £1 1s.; edition de luxe, £5 5s.) 
THE compiling of an anthology is, to the picker of the bouquet, ever 
a labour of studious love. Whereas the buyer’s enjoyment of the 
finished article is that of a terrier turned loose in a rabbit warren 
There are so many scents to follow ; and, dear me, how manifold are 
the scuts that whisk but to disappear! And when the anthology i 
one for anglers (who surely are the most contentious lot of dogs alive) 
the comparison intensifies, the cry becomes tenfold. There are s: 
many anglers to please. And anglers are scholarly fellows and book- 
learned, and there are so many angling books. And each angler has hi: 
own best-beloveds. And so the way of an angling anthologist is a harc 
way. Yet here is—and named cunningly to intrigue and yet to defy 
all doubt—-dn Angler’s Anthology. It is collected by Mr. A. B. Austin 
and it is illustrated by Mr. Norman Wilkinson in twenty-four as perfec 
dry-points as ever you attached to alder or to sedge. Its range is from 
1496 and the Dame Juliana, adown to those, her partners in the torch 
race, who carry her buttercup fire to-day by Test, by Tweed, by Tavy. 
And nig how I dislike to spoil pleasant things by talking of the cost 
of them !) there is an edition of it, de luxe, for lordly proprietors of the 
middle Dee—Carlogie, Ballogie, Aboyne—or of the lovely Kennet at 
Kintbury. And the same shall serve tenants of the Test at Nursling, 
whither, by Rolls, one may be within two hours from Lombard Street 
and whence, ten minutes later, under tow to fair Southampton 
behind a clean-run salmon. This de luxe finery costs £5 5s.—it is 
limited to 100 copies, and it includes an original Wilkinson, which you 
will understand is not the salmon fly, buta picture. And there is a cheapet 
edition at a guinea, and it will be found nicely good enough for the most 
fastidious admirer of good print and production. But, best of all, 
you can buy an unillustrated copy for 8s. 6d., which shall go into fishing 
bags and, to crumbs and tobacco ash, be read every June among the 
Hampshire daisies, your boots in the Ttchen and an Alderney looking 
over your shoulder. There is verse here, and there is poetry both in 
prose and measure. And Mr. Austin has done his work ably, choosing 
his flowers, from a round hundred of authors, less for academy’s sak 
than for our joy and amusement. And (it is the small but important 
matter) his indexing is quite admirable. But since, in his engaging 
preface, he fairly asks for it, I want to know, they being non-starters 
what’s the matter with four or five of my best-beloveds? Where’: 
Mr. Ernest Briggs and his “‘ Angling and Art’’? What of Capt 
G. Sharp and ‘“‘ Fly Leaves’? What’s wrong with ‘‘ Golden Days ’ 
and Mr. Romilly Fedden? Mr. Chaytor, too, what of him and hi 
‘Letters to a Salmon Fisher’s Sons’? And why has old Fathe: 
Thames so little mention here, and his most splendid of British trou 
none at all? Ww hat’s overlaid « Red Quill,’ I'd ask then, who’s stole1 
his delightful ‘‘ Life of Pleasure”? from Mr. Austin’s library? Ye 
maybe the Father of Streams is a book by himself. But is it not the 
fine thing about an anthology that it, while introducing us to nev 
friends, can so remind us, by their presence or their absence of th: 
old ones? And it is good to remember old books and running wate! 
And Mr. Austin as remembrancer, as knocker-up of dreams, has th 
authentic knuckle, and I, for one, am obliged to him. 
Patrick R. CHALMERS. 





Winter Sports. The Lonsdale Library, Vol. VIII. (Seeley Service 
1<s.) 

THIS, the latest volume of the Lonsdale Sporting Library, fully main 
tains the high standard set up by its predecessors. During the las 
ten years the ranks of English devotees of winter sports have swelle: 
so enormously that it is eminently right that a general authoritatiy 
work should deal with a subject, sections of which have recently bee 
so successfully treated in Mr. Arnold Lunn’s book on downhill sk 
running, Mr. T. D. Richardson’s ‘‘ Modern Figure Skating” an 
Colonel Vaughan Kent’s book on pair skating. As the most popul: 
of winter sports, ski-running occupies more than one-third of the who 
of the book. Viscount Knebworth gives an interesting history of t! 
sport, whose beginnings he traces as far back as 1574, and, after chapte 
on elementary ski-ing and touring, he describes competition ski-i1 
as it is carried on to-day. Captain Duff Taylor is responsible for t! 
section on skating, in which he, too, gives a history of the art, and di 
courses eloquently on figure skating, test competitions, free skatin; 
dancing and ice hockey. A short chapter on “‘ Bobbing,’’ by H. 
and H. M. Martineau, is followed by an absorbingly interesting accou: 
of tobogganning by Colonel Moore Brabazon, himself a triple winner 

the Curzon Cup at St. Moritz. He gives a detailed description of t! 

Cresta Run, with its famous Battledore and Shuttlecock turns. M 
Alexander Lorimer devotes a chapter to the roarin’ game of curling, « 
which a mere Sassenach can only speak with bated breath. A chapt: 
on women in skating rounds up a fine book which must find a place o 
the shelves of every lover of winter sport. The value of the book : 
enhanced by the excellent hints on equipment and by many supe! 
photographs. 

The Thirty Thieves, by B. Dyke Acland. (Hodder and Stoughto: 

7s. 6d.) 

IN The Thirty Thieves Mr. Dyke Acland has not fallen between tv 
stools, but he has balanced a little precariously with a leg on each 


one leg on Ruritania-up-to-date, the other on the stool of politic:! 


satire. A young man, after the heart of Anthony Hope, befriends : 
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young woman after the heart of Michael Arlen—to find that she is the 
heiress-in-exile to a throne, and therefore not for him. With devotion 
and courage he helps her back on to that throne, and then departs in the 
traditional throbbing silence. But in the interval the author has seized 
and used to humorous advantage the opportunity to satirise modern 
political methods, and in especial to draw portraits of an American 
demagogue—once a dentist—who is in temporary possession of the 
lady’s throne, and: of the dentist’s robustly racy wife. The book is 
well and crisply written, and adorns with considerable grace the theme : 
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““A demagogue may marry whom he will; so may a dictator. But 
royalty may not. A good sovereign is a slave.” Vo. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

CHRISTINA RossEttT1, by Dorothy Stuart (Macmillan, 5s.); A SEASON’s 
Work AT Ur, by H. R. Hall (Methuen, 25s.); Bran Masn, by Captain 
F. Victor Hughes-Hallett (Hutchinson, 21s.). Fiction—TuHeE SQuare 
CirRcLE, by Denis Mackail (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.); THE TRADER’S 
Wire, by Jean Kenvon Mackenzie (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). Verse.— 
WINTER MISCELLANY, by Humbert Wolfe (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) 








MARQUETRY FURNITURE AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE 


F the great quantity of marquetry furniture supplied 

to Charles II and William III for Windsor, Kensington 

( and Hampton Court, and specified in the Royal 

Accounts, only a small proportion, which it is scarcely 

possible to identify, survives. Most of this is now 

in he State Apartments at Windsor and comprises a number of 

pieces of exceptional beauty and interest, with which the name 

of -serreit Jensen (or Gerard Johnson as he came to call himself) 

is -ssociated as their maker. Most of the marquetry work for 

w ch he may be held responsible is of the arabesque type which 

w. fashionable in the reign of William III and which constituted 

tr later refinement of the craft. A small writing-table in the 

5 e of Boule, dating from about 1698, probably represents the 
fi. | phase of Jensen’s art. 

The process of applying marquetry developed after the 
R oration from a combination of the processes of veneering 
a’ of inlay, the latter of which had been practised for a century 
p viously. The first type of marquetry consisted in applying 
se tions of some decorative wood, such as walnut or laburnum, 
ir. vatterns: sections usually described as “‘ oyster pieces ”’ owing 
tc their circular 
sk. pe. 

At Windsor 
th first phase is 
m. znificently re- 
pi: sented by a 
pe r of exceptional 
ca-inets (Fig. 1) 
veneered with 
ligaum vite — a 
hard West Indian 
wood of dark 
brown. streaked 
with  black—and 
mounted with 
embossed silver, 
bearing the mono- 
gram of Queen 
Henrietta Maria 
upon the central 
door and apron. 
The Windsor 
Castle inventory 
gives the following 
account of their 
history : 

These remarkable 
Cabinets were origin- 
ally the property ot 
Queen Henrietta 
Maria when she re- 
sided at St. James’s 
Palace, and were 
given by her to 
Henry, Lord Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, 
who died in 1683, 
and who directed in 
his will that the said 
Cabinets should be 
taken from his house 
in St. James’s Square, 
to Rushbrook, the 
residence of his 
hephew Sir Thomas 
Jerayn, where they 
hav: remained ever 
since until the present 
tim>, namely, rgro. 








In that year they 
we = purchased at 
Ci risties’ sale 
froa Mr. Rush- 
bre ok, and were 
presented to the 
tg by Lord 
Ro aschild and his 





1—CABINET, ONE OF A PAIR, PRESENTED BY HENRIETTA MARIA TO 
HENRY JERMYN. LIGNUM VITZ AND SILVER. Circa 1665. 





brothers, Mr. Alfred and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, who 
gave {£4,000 for them through Mr. Charles Davis. By a 
curious mistake they are described on their silver label 
as having been bought at the Holme Lacy sale, which was 
held at the same time; but with which they, of course, had no 
connection whatever. 

Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, for the greater part of 
his life, and of hers, was closely associated with Henrietta Maria, 
as vice-chamberlain, secretary, confidential adviser, on occasion 
general, and by gossip lover. He shared her banishment in 
France and her prosperity at Somerset House after the Restora- 
tion. It is evident that, besides the title and income that he owed 
to her, these cabinets were an additional token of her affection. 

The cabinets are most unusual in every respect, and must 
date between 1660 and 1669—the year of Henrietta Maria’s death. 
Thus they are earlier than the greater proportion of post- 
Restoration furniture which, properly enough, is dated between 
1670 and 1680. ‘The first decade of Charles II’s reign is, indeed, 
almost terra incognita to students of cabinet-making, and produced 
little beyond the characteristic tall-backed chairs and similar 
domestic gear. 
The reasons are 
not far to seek. 
The kingdom 
was still unsettled 
after the Protector- 
ate, and the Plague 
and Fire of Lon- 
don completely 
disorganised pro- 
duction in London 
between 1665 and 
1670. Moreover, 
Englishmen were 
cut off from Hol- 
land — the chief 
source of inspira- 
tion in cabinet- 
making at the 
time— by the 
Dutch Wars. 
After 1670 a 
number of Dutch 
craftsmen found 
their way to 
England and were 
at once given 
employment by 
wealthy patrons. 
I am indebted to 
my friend Miss 
Margaret Jourdain 
for drawing my 
attention to some 
letters of Robert 
Mylne, Master 
Mason to the 
Crown in Scot- 
land, in which 
he recommends 
certain Dutch 
cabinetmakers, 
whom he had 
employed at Holy- 
rood, to the Earl 
of Lauderdale, 
who employed 
them at Ham 
House. Several 
cabinets there bear 
a resemblance to 
these cabinets of 
the Queen’s. It 
would be rash to 
identify the maker 
of these cabinets 
with the Dutch- 
men employed by 































































































2.—TOP OF KING WILLIAM III’S WRITING-TABLE. 
Mylne and Lauderdale, but there is little doubt that they are largely 
the work of emigrant Dutchmen or Flemings. 

The next most important piece of marquetry at Windsor 
in point of date and interest, though not in size, is the pair of 
bellows (Fig. 5), which, tradition tells, was given to Nell Gwynn 
by Charles II. There are frequent references in the Accounts 
to work done at Mrs. Gwynn’s house, which lay just outside 
the castle. ‘The face of the bellows bears the Royal cypher and 
crown worked into a floral design. The handles are plated with 
silver, embossed with the crown, sceptre and a cherub’s head 
puffing at a blazing pheenix. The nozzle is also of silver, wrought 
with acanthus. The use of silver relates the bellows to those at 
Ham House, which are entirely plated. A similar pair, also bearing 
the King’s cypher, are preserved in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Their date is approximately 1675. 

Both as an example of the finest arabesque marquetry and as 
representing the earliest form of secretaire or bureau that appears 
in England, the writing-table illustrated in Fig. 4 is of the first 
importance. It belongs to a type rare in this country and evolved 
in France during the middle years of the seventeenth century. 
There are three variants of the type at Windsor—another being 
illustrated in Fig. 7. The table is made with a knee recess 
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4.—KING WILLIAM III’S WRITING-TABLE OF 
ACCOMPANYING BUT SEPARATE CHEST OF 
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3—TABLE TOP OF FLORAL MARQUETRY. 
flanked by drawers in the manner followed by generations of su 
sequent designers of secretaires. The front half of the top ope 
and the front falls forward as a flap, disclosing drawers bene: 1 
the farther portion of the top. Upon this stands a small separ: 
chest of drawers, the small drawers in the centre of which are fitt J 
with writing appliances. It seems probable that Gerreit Jensen 3 
responsible for the design and construction of both these sec: - 
taires. Charles II ordered from him several marquetry writir :- 
tables decorated with the Royal crown and cypher. This c e 
bears the cypher of William III upon the top, with the jew: :s 
of the crown inlaid with mother-o’-pearl. In October, 16: 
Jensen charged for— 


a ffolding writing table of fine markatree with a crowne & cypher £22.1>. 
—which seems very cheap. But a bureau of the type illustrat 4d 
in Fig. 7, and perhaps that piece itself, is certainly indicated | y 
another item in the same bill: 

For a large Buroe of fine markatree, with drawers to stand upon 

the topp, carved & gilt pillars .. Ae ae a ee -A8O 
The design of the inlay of King William’s “‘ buroe,” and especially 
on the top, is of exquisite delicacy. The carcass is of pinewood. 
Pyne shows this secretaire in the King’s Closet and records that 
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INTRICATE ARABESQUE MARQUETRY, WITH 
DRAWERS, BY GERREIT JENSEN. 


Circa 1690. 
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M. it is “the {t has lost, or 
more estima- never had, its 
ble for having little chest of 
been used as drawers. The 
the writing top is lac- 
desk of King quered, the 
William III.’’- front and 
It was lent sides mar- 
by Queen quetried, and 
Victoria to a the legs 
loan exhibi- carved with 
tion in 1854, acanthus 
but subse- leaves and 


quently dis- gilt. In the 
appeared, and Rubens Room 
w.s found is a fourth 
ir 1903 in table, obvi- 
tt. “lower ously evolved 


”» 


s-ore,’ ac- 





from this 


c nmodated type, inlaid 
i: the oran- with brass 
£ It had 5.—BELLOWS MOUNTED IN SILVER. GIVEN BY CHARLES II TO NELL GWYNN. and pewter 
SU s| fered seri- on a ground 
DE c -ly by its misuse, and Messrs. Waring and Gillow, who of ebony, walnut and olivewood in the manner of Boule, and 
eo 4 r aired it, had to supply new legs and, to all intents, a new bearing the cypher of William and Mary. It can confidently 
rs e i: sid stretcher. be ascribed to Jensen, since he is the only cabinetmaker 
itt J The example illustrated in Fig. 7 is similar in general mentioned in the Royal Accounts who decorated his furniture 
en 3 a  ngement, except that the writing appliances are accommodated in this manner. In 1694 he charged for— 
= 5 he drawers inside the top. The groundwork of the baseman ee a cabonett inlaid with metall & ebbony.. ae a «« £380 
ain 7- ic f ebony, inlaid with ivory and coloured woods. ‘The legs, with ’ : 
ce t ir gilt columnar tops, are comparable to those of the writing- A table, of which the top is illustrated in Fig. 3, belongs 
We iS ¢ ks made for Charles II which the accounts refer to as having to a simple type of which several are preserved at Windsor, 
6G, » pillars for legs. The mirror, which evidently belongs to the dating from William III’s régime, but which have had their legs 
le, contains a medallion of a Roman emperor in its pediment, renewed. Its top is a beautiful example of floral marquetry 
ae 2 iis almost identical with a mirror made for the Duke of Lauder- adapted from the flower paintings of Baptiste Monnoyer, who 
sated c ‘2, circa 1675, and illustrated last week among the furniture at not inconceivably may have supplied the design at the time that 
d by } mHouse. The third writing-table of this type is in the Queen’s _ he was working for Queen Mary at Kensington. Other cabinet- 
, 2 dience Chamber, and is probably of French manufacture. makers employed at the Royal palaces at this time were Cornelius 
1 
£80 
chaily 
voou, 
that 
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6.—BOOKCASE OF ARABESQUE MARQUETRY. 7.—MIRROR AND WRITING-TABLE EN SUITE. 
Circa 1695. Circa 1675. 
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chairs, fire screens, etc. 


NOT OLDER THAN SUDBURY’S 
HUTCH ? 

: To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 2oth there 
' is an illustration of an iron-bound chest fixed 
to a roughly hewn log from St. John’s Church, 
Louth, which your correspondent, “‘S. O. A,” 
States to be older than the celebrated ‘‘ Sud- 
bury’s Hutch ”’ from the same church, recently 
shown at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in the Exhibition of Medieval English Art. 
“S. O. A.” is obviously unaware that the 
subject of his illustration 
was, like its more famous 
companion, included in 
the Exhibition (No. 769 in 
the catalogue). It is very 
unlikely to be earlier than 
‘* Sudbury’s Hutch,” for 
the ironwork and _ con- 
struction both suggest the 
date given in the catalogue, 
i.e., late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century.—RALPH 
Epwarbs. 


DIVING BIRDS AND 
PRAWNS. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—When _ fishing at 
Brixham for pollack with 
a live prawn I have twice 
had my live-bait taken by 
diving birds. In the first 
case a guillemot took my 
prawn off the hook and 
swallowed it without get- 
ting hooked. On _ the 
second occasion a cor- 
morant suddenly appeared 
on the surface holding my 
prawn in its bill. On 
seeing me it at once 
dropped the bait and dived 
again. This bird was also 
untouched by the hook, 
though it was a_ shert- 
shanked Model Perfect, 
and therefore very incon- 
spicuous. I did not know 
before that either of these 
birds bothered about such 
small creatures as prawns 
and shrimps, and believed 
that their underwater 
efforts were always di- 
i rected against fish. In 
i the Yangtze, which is 
always as thick as pea soup, 
cormorants manage to 
catch plenty of fish. How 
they do it in the opaque 
water is something of a 
mystery.— FLEUR-DE-Lys. 
THE OLD COTTAGE, 

WIDMORKE. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—-In your correspon- 
dence columns, issue of 
November 29th, 1930, I 
noticed an interesting re- 
ference to the Old Cottage, 
Widmore, but particularly 
the large plaster plaque 
over one of the fireplaces, 
showing a pelican vulning 
her breast. This was the 
favourite emblem of 
Bishop Fox, the founder 
of Corpus Christi Ccllege, 
Oxford, and in the Com- 
mon Room of this college 
similar medallions may be 
seen in the frieze alternat- 
ing with the college arms. 

If, as appears pos- 
sible, there is some con- 
nection betweeni the two 
places, it would_seem that 








Gole, who in 1691 supplied marquetry and lacquer furniture ; 
William Farnborough, japan work ; and Thomas Roberts, walnut 
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but the sides are left plain. 
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front is covered with a minute design in arabesque marquetry, 
The doors of the upper part 


appear to have lost their original glazing, which will have bean 


The Queen, whose love of porcelain filled her apartments of smaller panes 
with the blue and white wares of Holland, may have put 
some of them in the tall walnut cupboard illustrated in Fig. 6, 
though such cases were more commonly used for books. The design. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





the house itself is of earlier date than that on the 
gate (1599), as the plaque is of Early Elizabethan 
style, as are all those in the Common Room at 
Corpus Christi—W. ARTHUR FENWICK. 


THE MARSH HARRIER. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Many of your readers must have derived 
great pleasure from the splendid photographs 
of the Montagu’s harrier which illustrate 
Mr. Ian Thomson’s article in your Christmas 


has upset the balance of the design. 
replacement, and the cornice at the top seems foreign to 


CHRISTOPHER HussEy. 


Number, and particularly from the sv 
picture of the hen alighting taken by Mr. W 
Higham. It reminded me forcibly of the 
fine portrait showing a marsh harrier w 
mouse in claw taken by the late Colonel M 
which appeared in Country Lire of Dece: 
6th, 1902. May I suggest that many of 
readers who have not seen this photog 
would be delighted if you were to re-pu 
it >—Septimus Dopps. 

[We gladly accede to our correspond 
request, and publish below the late Co 
Moore’s striking photograph.—ED.] 





THE MARSH HARRIER: A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE LATE COLONEL MOORE, 


contained in thicker bars. The alteration 
The base is also a |: 
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A DURHAM CAROL. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir, —Do any of your readers know the origin 1 : : 
and title of the following lines ? caught during migration 
“Jt rained and it hailed and it snowed on by the cold spell and, 
the ground, exhausted with battling 
The wind blew bitter and cold, against the wind, had 
When a poor little sailor boy tattered in ¢rept into a hole and 
rags, were too exhausted to 
ume to a lady’s door. recover, even when taken 
he lady sat up in a window so high, into a warm room: pel - 
4nd fixed her eyes upon him, haps belated young ones, 
‘ome in, come in, my good-hearted child, 00° weak to keep up with 
‘su never shall want any more. the old birds, and thus 
‘sr as long as I live, a shelter I’ll give met their death. Perhaps 
) a poor young sailor boy.’” older birds would have 
ery Christmas it is included among been able to rest for a 
the <-rols the children sing from door to door ; while and, with a spell 
the ine to which they sing it is as plaintive of warmer weather, have 
as words. Except in West Hartlepool, ™ade their way south.— 

I h = never heard it, either at Christmas or PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 
any ‘her time.—SaraH Rosson. 


A STAMBOUL 


were young ones of the 
year judging by the length 
of their tails, had been 


BIRD. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—Here is a photo- 
graph which your readers may like to see, 
showing a raveninvestigating a barrel of beer 
with enthusiastic curiosity. Indeed, I am afraid 
he has turned the tap.— ARTHUR BROOK. 


STATUE. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir. -I enclose a photograph of a statue in 
at Stamboul 


the .useum (Constantinople) 


THE HOOPOE. 

To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Although I naturally hesitate to differ 
from so great an authority, I feel that Dr. 
Collinge is hardly justified in anticipating 
possible evil results to human interests in 
the unlikely event of the hoopoe establishing 
itself in this country alongside of the starling. 
The hoopoe is surely far too highly specialised 
an insectivorous bird for it ever to ravage our 
orchards or depopulate our poultry yards! 
I do not believe that the great natural 
increase of certain species of 









omnivorous 
birds, like rooks and starlings, brings about 
such a shortage of animal food that they are 
compelled to resort to a more vegetarian 
régime. Except during periods of severe 
frost or abnormal drought, when the numbers 
of the birds make little difference to the pri- 
vations they endure, the iron ground being 
as proof against few beaks as many, there 
are always tons of worms and insects in excess 
of what the largest wild bird population require. 
Everywhere there is an abundance of 
surplus bird food to be had for very little 
seeking. Insectivorous birds confined in an 
aviary will often rear their young entirely on 
live insects in a space fifty times more limited 
and overcrowded than any natural area. 
believe the true explanation lies more 
in the fact that some birds, like human beings, 
change their tastes and imitate each other’s 
fancies and experiments in diet. Itisacommon 
experience in aviculture to have three pairs 
of the same species of bird kept under identical 
conditions and provided with all they can 
eat of four or five different sorts of food. 
Some will eat every sort; some will entirely 
refuse certain sorts ; some will show a special 
fondness for the sorts their fellows despise. 
Again, a bird may refuse a particular food 
for weeks, months, even years, and then take 
to it at the finish. Here is no question of 
food shortage, for it has always had all it can 

























































“4 YOUTH TO FORTUNE AND TO FAME 
UNKNOWN.” 


which may interest your readers as being a 
singularly beautiful one. There is a fragment 
of a similar one in the museum at Delphi. 

This statue is an unusual piece of work 
because the features are not the idealised type 
of most statues, but appear to be a portrait. 
» chief beauty, however, lies in the simple 
folds of the coat, through which the modelling 
of the arms and the body shows faintly. What 
a delightful ornament this would make for a 
garden pool !—NELLIE IONIDEs. 


SWALLOWS IN WINTER. 
To THE EDITor. 
SIR -Several years ago, when living in Berk- 
shire, a woman showed me four dead swallows. 
This was in November after a spell of cold 
wea her. She told me that a pond had been 
rece -tly drained and just under the edge of the 
ban’: these four swallows had been found. They 
wer clustered together in a small hole, and 
wer alive when found, but quite torpid, 
alth ugh warm to the touch and breathing 
Teg. arly. They were quite dry, and the 
plu: age smooth and perfect. They were 
bro: sht into a warm kitchen, but died within 
a fy hours. The woman considered that 
they had been hibernating, and that bringing 
ther into a hot kitchen had killed them. 
jJoubt the unfortunate swallows, which 
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eat of more favoured articles of diet. Birds 
are also imitative. An individual which 
persistently refuses a certain food may be 
induced to partake of it, not by absence of 
other foods, but solely by association with a 
companion that eats it with relish. 

The other popular belief at which 1 
desire to tilt is the idea that grouse disease 
is produced by “‘ starvation’’ when too heavy 
a stock of birds is left on the ground. I 
maintain that nobody has ever seen a moor 
with heather eaten down by grouse as an 
overstocked pasture is eaten down by cattle. 
The most heavily stocked moor that ever 
existed had heather and to spare for hundreds 
more grouse than ever fed upon it. On a 
moor where I shot last autumn the only place 
where there has been some disease is exceed- 
ingly lightly stocked, and one can walk long 
distances without seeing a grouse at any time 
of year. Grouse disease, as we know, is 
caused by parasitic worms. Animals poorly 
nourished are more liable to suffer from these 
pests than those that are highly fed, but we 
do not as a rule find, as might reasonably 
be expected, that a long period of deep snow 
and hard frost, covering the heather, is followed 
by a bad outbreak of disease. It would seem, 
theretore, that the true cause of the trouble 
is not scarcity of food, but weather conditions 
specially favourable to the eggs or larvz of the 
parasites. Or it may be that over-stocking 
produces the disease, not by bringing about a 
food shortage, but by fouling the ground 
and increasing the number and virility of the 
eggs or larve of the parasites swallowed.— 
TAVISTOCK. 

NATURAL PYRAMIDS. 

To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph showing some 
very remarkable natural pyramids near Collalbo, 
Bolzano, in Italy. They are formed of pinkish 
red rock and some of them are topped by big 
black stones. These formations are caused 
by the wearing away of the earth by the water 
during the passage of many centuries. There 
is nothing else quite like them in the world.— 
F. FISHER. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


MORE MAYFAIR 


UCTIONS are practically over for 
the year, but there is still a good 
deal of business going on in regard 
to real estate, and another important 
Mayfair mansion, in Berkeley Square, 
has not been allowed to come under 

the hammer. Messrs. George Trollope and 
Sons were to have offered it next week, on 
behalf of executors, but the risk of the auction 
was one not to be faced by the purchasers, 
who wanted 55ft. of frontage in a part of the 
Square that seems destined to be the next 
taken in hand for a further extension of the 
commercialisation of Mayfair. 

Business in other town properties, mainly 
residential, has been brisk in the last few days, 
and details of a number of sales by Messrs. 
George Trollope, Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., Messrs. Folkard and Hayward and Messrs. 
J. Ewart Gilkes and Partners and other firms 
are held over until next week. Coming country 
offers, among them that of St. Botolph’s, 
Milford Haven, and one or two other large and 
attractive residential and sporting properties, 
will later have fuller reference. It will be 
seen that the year is closing actively—indeed, 
one or two firms state that business is apparently 
expanding. 

SUNDERLAND HOUSE AS SHOW- 
ROOMS. 


SU NDERLAND HOUSE, Mayfair, may 

become one of the greatest emporia of 
fashionable wearing material in London. We 
do not personally know the precise term that 
is to be applied to the business to be carried 
on in the mansion, but mirabile dictu it is 
surmised that the disposal of premises of the 
first importance will not be followed by their 
use for the sale of motor cars. The agents are 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

The 700 or 800 years’ lease at 30s. a year 
of the Early Georgian house in Curzon Street, 
which was to have come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Norfolk and Prior at the Mart, shared 
the fate of most Mayfair residences and sites 
that are now the subject of auction announce- 
ments, to wit, private sale on the eve of the 
appointed day. 

Curzon Street values will probably advance 
by leaps and bounds as soon as the Berkeley 
Square end has been widened, and it promises 
to develop into another first-class shopping 
thoroughfare. For this reason anxious eyes 
are being cast at Curzon House, which Lord 
Howe has ordered Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. to dispose of. The spacious site of 
11,000 sq. ft. is free from restrictions and 
large enough for a self-contained structure. 
That in itself is a strong point in its favour, 
for experience shows that the operation of 
acquiring adjoining properties in order to obtain 
a large site—and it does not pay to build on 
the small ones—is laborious and tedious. 

In January, Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. will sell by auction the lease of the late 
Mrs. Zelia Hoffman’s town mansion—No. 40, 
Grosvenor Square, with extensive garage 
premises at the rear, recently occupied by the 
Soviet Embassy. The property has many fine 
entertaining rooms and has been much sought 
after in the past. 

BEN LOMOND SOLD. 


HE Scottish mountain has been sold by 
Messrs. Walker, Fraser and Steele. Sug- 
gestions have been made that it should be 
purchased as a national park, or as a memorial 
to Sir Walter Scott. For 400 years this property 
has been in the hands of the family of the 
Duke of Montrose, and it was owing to claims 
for death duties that the Duke of Montrose 
instructed Messrs. Walker, Fraser and Steele 
to dispose of a considerable portion of his lands. 
This firm now announce that the sale of 
Rowardennan estate has been completed, 
including two lodges, Rowardennan Hotel and 
over 10,000 acres of land with a frontage to 
Loch Lomond of between eight and nine miles. 
The main approaches to Ben Lomond and the 
entire peak, together with the island of Inchfad, 
have been sold. Messrs. Walker, Fraser and 
Steele’s sales of the ducal estate includes 
the Rowardennan Block, Rowardennan Lodge, 
Ptarmigan Lodge, the Inversnaid Hotel on 
Loch Lomond, the Bailie Nicol Jarvie Hotel 
at Aberfoyle, Couligarton Lodge, Loch Ard, 
the Corriegrennan estate, Inchmurrin—the 
largest island on Loch Lomond, with the Fintry 
Block (including the sheep farms of Spittalhiil 
and Balhennan, Todholes and The Binns), 
acquired by the Crown. 


Kildermorie, Ross-shire, to be offered 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, is a 
first-rate grouse moor and deer forest. The 
average bag is 600 brace of grouse (over 1,000 
brace were shot in 1927) and 4o stags, averaging 
14st., are killed in a season. The 18,600 acres 
are fifteen miles from Alness, on the ‘main line 
between Inverness and the north. There are 
four lochs for trout, and a well placed lodge. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
disposed of Inshes House and the rest of the 
estate of Inshes, Inverness, 1,185 acres, the 
total rental being £1,225 per annum. ‘The 
mansion was built for the Robertson family, 
the former house of Inshes having been burned 
down in the Rebellion. The dovecot close to 
the house is 500 years old. 


YORKSHIRE TROUT STREAMS. 

MILE or more of trout fishing in Elmswell 

and Driffield Becks will be included in 
the sale of the Elmswell estate, Great Driffield, 
which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley will 
offer, by order of the trustees of the late Mr. 
Robert Holtby, early in the New Year. The 
property, 1,100 acres, includes Elmswell House, 
a comfortable residence erected by Lord 
Londesborough in 1856, three farms and 
Elmswell Old Hall, a small Jacobean manor 
house built by the Bests, who owned the estate 
for over 200 years, and one of them, who died 
in 1779, is buried with his wife in a private 
vault on the highest point of the property. 
Wheater, in Mansions of Yorkshire, includes 
this quotation: ‘‘ In the Lordship of Driffield 
and in the neighbouring Lordships,” says an 
ancient panegyrist, “are many fine streams 
of water in which are great numbers of very 
large trouts, reckoned the finest in England 
and in the woods and meadows there is a 
abundance of game.”’ 

The sale is announced by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley of Borrans, Chobham, 
g} acres. 


SUSSEX SALE OF 3,100 ACRES 


GU: SSEX land, 3,100 acres, has been sold 

by Messrs. Harrods, Limited, by order 
of Mr. K. A. Layton-Bennett, the trustee, 
the property comprising the Aldsworth, East 
Marden and Woodmancote estates. It has 
been the subject of vast expenditure in the 
last five or six years by Mr. Henry S. Horne. 
On Aldsworth Farmhouse alone he laid out 
over £20,000. The estate is five miles east 
of Havant, on the confines of the Forest of 
Bere, among the foothills of the South Downs, 
and within an easy drive of the coast at 
Emsworth, Bosham and Hayling Island. The 
property includes Aldsworth Farmhouse (in 
the Tudor style), garage for five cars, range of 
stabling suitable for bloodstock, two sets of 
buildings, an abattoir, nine cottages and 
305 acres; Woodmancote Ferm, two houses, 
two sets of buildings, seven cottages and 
382 acres ; and East Marden Farm, two houses, 
shooting lodge, two sets of buildings, sixteen 
cottages, model kennels (among the finest in 
the country) and 920 acres. All the buildings 
are in excellent repair, and there is an ample 
water supply on each farm. 

The resident land agent is Mr. Walter D. 
Hollis (East Marden, Chichester), who acted 
jointly with the trustee’s agents, Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited, in the sale. They have thus 
effected one of the largest transfers of Sussex 
interests that has been recorded for a long 
while. The property is, as it stands, rather 
for the amusement of a millionaire than for 
the practical farmer, for it is equipped with a 
complete system of telephones from the house 
to all parts of the holdings, and the imagination 
pictures the owner seated in his office ordering 
a large staff, under the immediate control of 
his agent, in the conduct of the stock and 
other farms, the abattoir, the racing stables, 
the model kennels, the extensive gardens, 
and the other activities of the estate. So 
complete was the organisation that the staff 
produced their own estate journal. For pheasant 
shooting the merits of the land are well known. 
Just what its future may be has not been di- 
vulged, if, indeed, it is known; but the pro- 
bability is that the new holder will divide it 
up, and, if he does, the occasion will enable 
would-be buyers of farms that are quite excep- 
tionally equipped to try their hands in Sussex. 
So far as fertile land, and a provision of working 
facilities hardly equalled anywhere, can ensure 
success, the outlook for whoever farms there 
seems well assured. Messrs. Harrods have 
effected this transfer in a comparatively short 





SALES 


time after receiving instructions from 
trustee. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
OINTLY, Messrs. James Styles and Whi 

and Messrs. Knight, Frank and R: 
have sold Sandford Park, Sandford St. M: 
Oxfordshire, a fine old Georgian man 
with park lands of 100 acres, includi: 
farmery and a chain of miniature lakes \ 
at one time formed the monks’ fisher: 
Barton Abbey. Messrs. John D. Wood 
Co. acted on behalf of the purchaser. 

Major A. V. W. Stokes has directed Me 
John D. Wood and Co. to sell St. Botol 
Milford Haven, with 853 or 280 acres ; 
further land up to 840 acres can be incl 
it wanted. The property lies in the mid 
undulating country close to the sheltered 
of Milford Haven, which makes a safe anch« 
for yachts. Milford Haven Station is one a 
half miles away, and the property is witl 
short,journey of Haverfordwest and Fishg 
The house is a modernised example of 
Georgian period in stone, and stands in deli 
ful wooded surroundings. The garden: 
sheltered and charmingly laid out. 

Huish House, a residence with 18 : 
at Winterborne-Zelstone, Dorsetshire, has | 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Ru 
in conjunction with Messrs. R. B. T: 
and Son, The house formed part of the Lan 
estates of Mr. J. J. E. Farquharson, and 
built by one who was successful in rai 
volunteer forces in the district at the time w 
a Napoleonic invasion was a very real i 


the bogey of ‘‘ Boney ”’ being dreaded especi:! 


along the coast from Kent to Dorset. 
Messrs. Collins and Collins have, 
result of the auction and private treaty s 
obtained a total of over £30,000 on the re 
of the Thrybergh Park estate, Rother! 
The property of just under 700 acres 
divided into nearly one hundred lots, 
every lot offered has been disposed of. 


TARRANT ABBEY, 
auction by Messrs. Rumsey and Run 


and disposed of as a whole. The Abbey 


just been resold to a client of Messrs. Jai 


Styles and Whitlock, with a portion of the la: 


for private occupation. Tarrant Abbey was 


home of White Nuns of the Cistercian Orde 
In 1230 Richard Poore, successively Bish 


of Chichester, Salisbury and Durham, 

was born, died and buried at Tarrant, 
who also founded the present Salisbury Ca 
dral in 1217, re-built and re-endowed 
Cistercian nunnery. It had been origin! 
founded in the time of Richard I by Ralp! 
Kabaynes, lord of the Manor of Keyn: 
The residence is stone, red brick and flint. 
special feature of the property is the an: 
tithe barn with early English roof. 

Mr. Alfred J. Burrows conducted 
auction for his firm (Messrs. Knight, Fi 
and Rutley), of Brisley Rise, Willesboroi 
near Ashford, a seventeenth century h¢ 
and 3 acres, and sold it for £2,000. 

Sieur. W. Brown and Co. have rece 
offered by auction, at Aylesbury, the f: 
Berryfields. Keen interest in this sale had | 
taken, and a large company was present. 
area of the farm is 274 acres, with an exce 
house and buildings. An opening bid of £7 
was made, and this figure was taken to £8 
which was not accepted, and the pro; 
withdrawn at £8,500, but the farm has : 
been disposed of by private treaty. The | 
in conjunction with Messrs. Whatley, 
and Co., offered Wyfold Court lands on 
premises. A very large company was pre 
and enthusiasm was shown. Of forty-one 
in the sale only three remained unsold a 
end of the day, and with the portions sold b: 
the sale there was a total realisation of £47. 
Messrs. W. Brown and Co. report the sa 
other properties, including a house at Wilst 
Spring Cop, Tring; Hill View, Aldb 
and The Gardens, Quainton (the latter prop 
in conjunction with Mr. R. G. Meadows 

John Gallatly’s executors have 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and R 
and Messrs. Chancellor and Sons to sell 


furniture and pictures of Lavender F: : 


Ascot, on the premises on December 

and 16th. The sale will include Chippen 
and Sheraton furniture, an old En; 
long-case clock (the dial inscribed Ge 
White, Bristol), and paintings, drawings 
engravings. ARBITER. 
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five years ago. 


in thin woodland. 


‘ney can be grouped in 
ld masses and where 
ey will not look out 


place with their 
2ighbours. In the 
order, however, 


ey demand plenty of 
om and should be given 
rather prominent posi- 
mn so that their elegant 
ibit is not interfered 
ith, and some shelter 
om strong winds to 
event injury to their 
Il stems, which lose half 
ieir grace if they are 
ichored to stout stakes. 
The plants are not 
ficult to grow. A rich, 
»0l loam, rather on the 
oist side, suits them 
dmirably, and _ they 
»preciate a little shade 
¢ the base of their stems. 
‘hey are perennial and 
bsolutely hardy, and 
nce they are established 
na soil and situation to 
heir liking they will im- 
rove in appearance and 
igour year after year, 
he only attention neces- 
sary being an occasional 
livision of the roots in 
early autumn or spring, 
: method which is to be 
followed where it is 
desired to increase the 
stock, for they are diffi- 
cult to raise from seed, 
the germination being 
slow and generally poor. 
Although they have come 
to be regarded principally 
as plants for naturalising 
in semi-wild situations, it 
is rather because of their 
free and untrammelled 
growth and their grace 
of habit than by reason 
of any coarseness. They 
are tall and inclined to 
be bushy, with slender, 
though tough, stems, 
whose ultimate height 
depends upon the nature 
of the soil and situation ; 
and their leafage, al- 
though sparse for the 
height of the plant, is 
invariably light and grace- 
ful and rivals in the 
lelicacy of its form that 
of the maidenhair fern. 
‘There are few more ele- 
ant plants for furnishing 
‘noist situations, and such 
pecies as 'T’. diptero- 
arpum and T’. aquilegi- 
olium never look better 
han when growing by 
he margins of a pool or 
tream in well defined, 
solated clumps alongside 
f groups of some hand- 
ome leaved plant like the 
legaseas or rodgersias, 
‘hose bold foliage serves 
s an admirable foil to 
heir feathery growth. 


thalictrums or 


The 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE MEADOW RUES 


T is only comparatively recently that the 
meadow rues have come into their own in gardens. 
revival of interest in this small group of elegant herbaceous p< 
perennials may be said to date from the introduction of the 
charming Thalictrum dipterocarpum, now a most popular 
plant, which was one of Wilson’s finds in China some twenty- 
The rise of the wild garden to favour has also 
led to an increasing appreciation of the merits of several of the 
taller members of the genus which are admirably suited for mass 
olanting, in the same way as lupins and campanulas, in moist and 
mmewhat shady situations by the waterside or in open spaces 
They are not without value, too, for border 
anting, particularly in a cool and half shady position where 


is seen at its best. 





THE 


GRACEFUL 


ARCHING SPRAYS OF THALICTRUM 
THEIR LILAC DROPS 


DIPTEROCARPUM HUNG 





THE BEAUTY OF DIPTEROCARPUM ALBUM BY THE WATERSIDE. 


WITH 


Of the three more commonly grown and best species among 
the tall growers, T. dipterocarpum, T. aquilegifolium and 
glaucum, the first is the most outstanding plant. It is 
now fairly widespread in cultivation, but it is seldom that it 
Only in a rich and moderately moist, loamy 
soil will it show what it is capable of, when its elegant arching 
flower stems hung with the most charming lilac lavender drops 
which open into dainty chalices enclosing a prominent cluster 
of yellow stamens, reach a height of from six to eight feet. 
a most attractive plant and is doubly valuable, since it flowers 
some two months later than the other species and reaches its full 
beauty in August, when its graceful sprays of lilac globules provide 
such charming beauty at the water edge. 


It is 


There is also a most 
attractive white-flowered 
form, which gains con- 
siderably in beauty and 
effect by being planted 
against a dark back- 
ground. T. aquilegi- 
folium is an equally 
beautiful plant, but 
differs by carrying its 
flowers, consisting for the 
most part of stamens, in 
feathery heads which 
render it unmistakable. 
The type plant is yellow, 
but there are several 
varieties, embracing 
white, lilac and purple 
shades, and the variety 
purpureum is the one 
most worth growing, with 
its heads of rosy purple 


and its dark purplish 
stems, along with the 
white form. Both are 


vigorous growers and are 
at their best in June, 
when they form excellent 
company for groups of 
Iris sibirica and the her- 
baceous spireas. Under 
favourable conditions the 
plants will reach at least 
4ft. high, but 3ft. is the 
average height, and once 
established in a position 
to their liking they will 
seldom fail to give a good 
account of themselves. 
Quite distinct in its 
foliage and with fine 
heads of yellow flowers 
comes T. glaucum. The 
leaves are three-lobed, 
and, as its name implies, 
are of a bluish green. 
It is of rather stiff and 
erect habit, and even in 
poor soil will reach some 
5-6ft. It is less partial 
to moisture than its rela- 
tives and will thrive in 
fairly sunny positions, 
but prefers some ground 
shade round the base of 
its stems. Although not 
so showy, the native 
T. flavum, with feathery 
heads of yellow, is, never- 
theless, a useful plant 
for naturalising ; while 
for foliage effect T. adi- 
antifolium, the so-called 
Hardy Maidenhair, with 
insignificant flowers and 
slightly glaucous leaves, 
which grows from 1}-2ft., 
is particularly valuable 
and will flourish under 
most conditions. T. 
minus is another desir- 
able species, forming 
compact tufts of fern-like 
leaves which are slightly 
glaucous. It reaches some 
12-18ins. in height and 
will grow readily in any 
soil and is equally accom- 
modating as regards its 
situation. There are a 
number of dwarf forms 





T. AQUILEGIFOLIUM IN COMPANY WITH SIBERIAN IRISES AND SPIRAEAS IN A MOIST 


suited for the rock garden, among which T. tuberosum, which 
grows about gins. high and covers itself with a profusion of yellow- 
ish cream-coloured flowers in late August, might be mentioned. It 
will be found useful in the rock garden for furnishing a rather dry 
and half shady position and prefers a deep compost of peaty loam. 
The taller representatives of the family are by far the most impor- 


NE of the troubles attendant on this season is the problem 
How many of us do not experience 
choosing a present that will 
pocket, our own tastes and those of the recipient ? 
one’s gardening friends there need be little hesitation. 
A collecticn of plants or seeds will form an ideal gift that 


of the Christmas gift. 
the difficulty of 


is certain to be appreciated, or 
equipment may be selected which 
may be even more welcome—for 
presents are becoming more utili- 
tarian every year. A few days 
ago, however, at one of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s fortnightly 
shows, I saw some very charming 
baskets filled with everlasting 
flowers, which would make an 
ideal gift to many of one’s friends, 
whether they be gardeners or not. 
There could be no more happy 
solution to the gift problem, for 
in these baskets of everlastings is 
a present that is both useful, 
beautiful and permanent, novel. 
unexpected and attractive, and 
one which, no matter the tastes 
or age of the recipient, is sure to 
give pleasure, for there is no more 
charming gift than one of flowers, 
and more particularly at this season 
of the year. 

Apart from the suitability of these 
baskets for Christ- 
mas gifts, there 
could be nothing 
more ornamental for 
interior decoration 
during the dark 
months when 
flowers are both 
scarce and dear. 
Everlasting flowers, 
with the improve- 

ent and develop- 
ment of hardy 
perennials and the 
gradual extension of 
the flowering season 
into November and 
early December, 
have received little 
attention, but for 
the purroses of 
room_ decoration 
during the winter 
months there are no 
flowers more valu- 
able, and their 
beauty and useful- 
ness are well shown 
in these attractive 
baskets made up in 
a variety of simple 
designs and _ sizes 
to suit different 
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BORDER 


FOR WINTER DECORATION 


suit our of the garden. 


With 


some particular item of garden 


BASKETS OF EVERLASTING FLOWERS FOR WINTER DECORATION. 


purposes and styles in decorative treatment. 
a charming piece of natural decoration with all the freshn 
No artificial flowers are used in their composition, 
but only dried everlastings, such as helichrysums, with their globular 
heads of yellow, bronze, orange, red and other shades ; statice in blue 
and yellow; gnaphaliums, helipterums and other of the “ immortelles,” 
all skilfully arranged to form an artistic and harmonious bouquet. 
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THE CHARMING FEATHERY FLOWER HEADS OF 
T. AQUILEGIFOLIUM. 


tant, however, and, if space permits, the three more outstanding 
should all be given a place and noted down for planting this 
season ; but if there is only room or the opportunity for planting 
one or two clumps by the waterside or in other moist situations, 
then choice should fall on T. dipterocarpum and aquilegifolium, 
in which are vested the charm and beauty of the race. 


G. C. TAyYLor. 


These baskets provide 
and colour 


The baskets themselves, fashioned 
in several attractive designs, are 
made of closely woven fibre and 
are in keeping with the flowers. 
There is nothing either harsh or 
crude in any ot the styles, and 
the introduction of sprays of 
conifer foliage or asparagus fern 
provides a softness of outline and 
relieves any severity which some 
patterns composed solely of the 
stiff flower heads might otherwise 
assume. There is little to choose 
between most of the individual 
baskets, for each is as attractive 
and as charming as its neighbour, 
and only differs in size, shape 
and price. The larger basket: 
form admirable pieces for window 
decoration, while the smaller 
sizes will make the most charm- 
ing decorative schemes for the 
table. There could be few 
more attractive ways of utilis 
ing and arrangin 
the various ever 
lastings then i: 
these baskets offerec 
by Messrs. Baker 
of Codsall, an 
Messrs. Knights « 
Wolverhampton 
For winter decora 
tion they will b: 
found excellent no 
only for their brigh 
and varied colour 
ings, but also f¢ 
their permanence 
It is true that the: 
lose their brightnes 
and richness aft« 
a month or so whe 
coated with dus 
but the flower 
will preserve thei 
beauty for tha 
most awkward ga 
between the last « 
the autumn bloom 
and the first arrival! 
of spring. After « 
few weeks they car 
be cleaned an: 
stored away unt 
required the follow 
ing winter. i Oe 





